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The 1955 Trade Union Directory Is Available 


A completely new edition, the first since April 
1953, published in compact form, in easy-to-read 
type, with easy-to-find listings. Its 64 pages tell 
you, for each international union and State organi- 
zation, the following: 


Name, headquarters address, phone number 
Elected officials 

Key staff members 

Convention dates 

Number of locals 

Total membership 

Members outside the United States 


* 
* 
* 
* 
& 
* 
* 
* 


Women members 


In addition . . . 


Valuable descriptive and historical information 
on the trade union movement in the United States, 
an analysis of membership figures, and many other 
features. 

A supplement will be available soon after the 
merger of the AFLand CIO to record official changes. 


Order*as BLS Bulletin 1185 and send check or money order to any of these BLS regional offices: 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Room 1000 Tenth Floor Room 802 18 Oliver Street 
341 Ninth Avenue 105 West Adams Street 630 Sansome Street 
or to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Price, 45 cents a copy 
(25 percent discount on orders of 100 copies or more) 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





Decemeber 5-—Merger Day for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations —was still more than a month away 
when the unity committee of the two groups an- 
nounced amicable completion of key staff integra- 
tion and a constitution which awaited only 
convention approval. Separate AFL and ClO 
conventions were to be held in New York City 
on December | and 2, followed by a joint conven- 
tion in the same city on December 5 

Twenty-two organizational districts were estab- 
lished, 13 of them under AFL directors. John W. 
Livingston, a UAW-CIO vice president in charge 
of the General Motors department of the union, 
will be director of organization. Agreement was 
also reached in regard to directors for such depart- 
ments as research, public relations, publications, 
international activity, education, and political 
action, 


Incusation of the 16-million member trade union 
center obscured some other interesting union ac- 
tivity. Absorption by the AFL Meat Cutters of 
the unaffiliated Fur and Leather Workers received 
the approbation of the AFL Executive Council, 
which had insisted on positive evidence that Com- 
munists had been effectively removed from control- 
ling positions in the Fur union. The Council 
assigned an organizer to work with the Meat 
Cutters for a 6-month period to achieve even more 
extensive elimination of Communist taint. At the 
time of approval the union had ousted all sus- 
pected Communists from elective posts, barred 
their reelection, and closed the Fur Workers’ sum- 
mer camp where Communist classes allegedly had 
been held. 

Closer relationships between the AFL Team- 
sters and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (expelled from the AFL in 1953 for failing 
to rid itself of racketeers) were indicated by terms 
of a 4-year agreement between the ILA and 3 
large divisions of the Teamsters calling for mutual 


help in organizing and bargaining. The ILA is 
hard pressed for funds and the Teamsters’ South- 
ern Conference conceivably could use the help of 
longshoremen in its organizing campaign. The 
Eastern and Central conferences of Teamsters are 
also parties to the alliance. Concurrent with this 
development, the ILA was absolved of one con- 
tempt of court charge and was striving to divest 
itself of another. On October 24, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the reversal of the convic- 
tion of the union and several of its locals and 
officers for violating a Federal court injunction 
against striking. Ironically, the strike was in 
retaliation against refusal by the Teamsters to 
handle Port of New York cargo unloaded by the 
ILA. The second contempt case arose out of last 
September's strike in the same port. At that time 
the union was protesting action of the Bi-State 
Waterfront Commission established to control 
crime in the port. The New York State Supreme 
Court had enjoined the strike. 

A vice presidential election of the CIO Steel- 
workers between Howard R. Hague and Joseph P. 
Molony—-the first such contest the union has 
had —attracted considerable interest in October. 
The Molony candidacy was a challenge to USA 
president David J. McDonald, who supported 
Hague, the winner by a substantial majority. 


One peveELOpMENT of modern life certain to 
command the continuing attention of all labor 
and management organizations, and other insti- 
tutions concerned with labor problems, is techno- 
logical displacement of workers. A subcommittee 
of the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report held hearings during the last 
half of October on the social and economic impli- 
cations of automatic technology, taking testimony 
from labor, business, Government, and academic 
witnesses. Perhaps the closest to a consensus 
of opinion came from Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell and W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.).  “Im- 
provements in industrial technology,’”’ the Secre- 
tary said, “will reduce the number of boring, 
routine, and repetitious jobs . Our knowledge 
is not at present complete enough to determine 
whether or not there will be hardships to specific 
groups [but] we do not forsee any overwhelming 
problems of readjustment.” The ‘Trainmen’s 
mW 
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president viewed automation as “both a challenge 
and a promise” and called for increased training 
programs to raise work skills, a shorter workweek 
to absorb displaced workers, and recognition by 
all parties of interest of a mutuality of responsi- 
bility. 


Murvairy or interest manifested itself in some 
oddly varied events in late October. Top corpo- 
ration officials of all the major rubber companies 
accepted the invitation of the CIO Rubber 
Workers to preview its refurbished headquarters 
and to help celebrate the union’s 20th anniversary. 

Arthur B. Shenefelt, energetic public relations 
director for the unaffiliated Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, on November 15 transferred to 
the payroll of the New York Central Co. as 
director of press relations. Guy L. Brown, union 
president, blessed the move by saying: “Labor 
and management have a mutuality of interests 

. we are pleased . . . at this evidence of our 
mutual accord.” 

On November 1, “catastrophe” health insur- 
ance, covering 200,000 General Electric employees 
and their families against major illnesses, went 
into effect. The program is part of the 5-year 
agreement the company entered into with the 
CIO Electrical Workers and other unions last 
August. Medical costs up to $7,500 per illness 
per family member can be paid under the plan, 
which the company terms unprecedented. 

In Camden, N. J., the Governor, city officials, 
and the management of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. joined a parade of 5,000 members of the 
AFL Boilermakers in celebration of the union's 
successful campaign to win an aircraft carrier 
contract for the firm. 

But “mutual accord” was still being sought by 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp. and two unions of 
its employees. As of mid-November a strike was 
a month old. Negotiations had been in progress 
for about a month prior to the walkout. The 
company claimed it had offered the CIO Electrical 
Workers, the dominant union, substantially the 
same agreement which had been accepted in the 
General Electric negotiations. The union con- 
tended that Westinghouse would not confine the 
issues to those within the reopener terms of the 


existing contract (which has a year to run) and 
that proposed terms were inferior to those in the 
General Electric agreement. The union rejected 
arbitration based on a 5-year settlement because 
the question of the company’s right to make time 
studies would be excluded. Meanwhile the com- 


pany gave the Federation of Westinghouse Inde- 
pendent Salaried Unions and unorganized em- 
ployees wage increases and other benefits about 
equal to its last offer to the striking unions. 


Earty 1n November two AFL clothing unions 
were complaining of overseas competition. An 
arbitrator awarded the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
a $60,000 fine (earmarked by the union for chari- 
table contributions) against three manufacturers 
who imported Japanese blouses. A _ contract 
clause required all garments to be made in a union 
shop. The National Association of Shirt, Pajama, 
and Sportswear Manufacturers estimated 3 million 
dozen cotton blouses will be imported this year 
from Japan. The Hatters called for a congres- 
sional investigation of the effect on American 
workers of importations of hats. 

The Garment union 10 days earlier had dedi- 
cated its $20 million housing development on the 
lower east side of New York City. Consisting of 
4 buildings of more than 20 stories each, apart- 
ments will be purchased on a cooperative basis, 
with only 30 percent of the units reserved for 
union members. 

Two other union buildings made news in No- 
vember. The Teamsters dedicated its new $5 
million headquarters opposite the Capitol and the 
CIO Auto Workers purchased the CIO headquar- 
ters for a Washington office. The new, soon-to- 
be-completed AFL headquarters building is ex- 
pected to house the merged AFL and CIO. 

Labor-sponsored legislation in Ohio for higher 
unemployment insurance benefits and sanction of 
concurrent supplementary payments by employers 
was decisively rejected in a popular vote on No- 
vember 8. Two auto companies’ jobless pay 
plans are contingent upon approval of the con- 
currency aspects by States in which two-thirds of 
their workers hold jobs. Ohio has about 11 per- 
cent of Ford workers and 17 percent of General 
Motors’. 





Structure and 
Membership of the 
Labor Movement 


WILLIAM PASCHELL* 





The Bureau's 1955 Directory of 
' appears 


Epiror’s Nore. 
National and International Unions 
at a time when the two major labor federations 
in this country, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, are taking final action on merger and the 
establishment of a single trade union center. 
Thus, the Directory will serve as a benchmark 
on the size, structure, and composition of the 
labor movement on the eve of this historic 
development. The following analysis, with 
some modifications, comprises a section of the 
new Directory. A discussion of the problems 
in the measurement of union membership and 
the limitations of the data, also extracted from 
the Directory, appears on page 1266 of this issue. 


Mempbersnip of national and international unions 
with headquarters in the United States was 
approximately 18 million at the beginning of 1955. 
The distribution of membership, by affiliation, 
based primarily on union reports and, in part, on 
Bureau estimates, was as follows: American 
Federation of Labor, 10.9 million; Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 5.2 million; and not 
affiliated with either federation, 1.8 million. The 
18 million total represents an increase of at least 
1 million over the last published Bureau estimate 
of 16% to 17 million for 1951. However, member- 
ship in 1954 was virtually unchanged compared 
with 1953 data which were also obtained in the 
current survey, 


The 199? national and international unions * 
known to the Bureau in 1954 included unions 
which had slightly more than 1 million members 
located outside the continental United States, 
mainly in Canada. With this million-member 
segment excluded, total union membership in the 
United States was approximately a fourth of the 
Nation’s labor force and a third of all nonagri- 
cultural wage and salaried workers. Almost 3 
million women are union members, comprising 
approximately 1 of every 7 in the Nation's female 
labor force. ; 

In size, the national and international unions 
ranged from fewer than 100 members to more 
than 1 million. One hundred twenty-four unions 
had fewer than 50,000 members and accounted 
for a combined membership of slightly more than 
1% million. In contrast, 6 unions, each with more 
than 500,000 members, represented an aggregate 
of nearly 6 million members or one-third of all 
union members, 

Nearly 77,000 local unions were affiliated with 
the international unions. More than half were 
affiliated with 19 unions, each with 1,000 or more 
locals. Some small, highly centralized unions had 
no local affiliates. Both local and international 
unions, in varying degrees, shared the responsi- 
bility for the negotiation and administration of at 
least 125,000 collective bargaining agreements. 

These figures are from the fourth survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau in recent years on union 
membership, the identity of all national and inter- 
national unions, union officers, headquarters, the 
frequency of conventions, publications, the num- 
ber of locals, and related matters, All affiliates 
of the AFL and CIO were surveyed. Unions not 
affiliated with either of these federations were 
included if they indicated that they were “‘inter- 
state’ in scope, i.e., had negotiated collective 
bargaining agreements with different employers 

*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 

' BLS Bull. 1185. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price, 45 cents 

? Because of union mergers which occurred through the fall of 1955, the © 
number of national and international unions listed in the current Directory 
was reduced to 105 

' Heneeforth, international Is used generally to designate national and 


international unions alike. The latter clairn jurisdiction and organize mem- 
bers beyond continental boundaries of the United States, , 
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in more than one State.‘ Information was 
obtained by means of a mail questionnaire sent to 
all unions which might be national or international 
in scope, as defined; it was supplemented in a 
number of instances through other sources, in- 
cluding union periodicals, convention proceedings, 
and the collective bargaining agreements on file 
in the Bureau. 

It is important to emphasize at this point that 
the membership figures used in this study are 
based upon reports voluntarily submitted by the 


various unions, without a field check on the 


accuracy or consistency of these reports, and upon 
Bureau estimates or other information where no 
membership count was submitted. 


Structure of the Labor Movement 


It was just 20 years ago that the controversy 
over the organization of the mass-production 
industries flared at the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization was formed. In 1938, the 
new organization held its first constitutional 
convention as the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Since then, as a result of a variety of 
factors, the American labor movement has more 
than doubled in size, a growth accompanied by 
awareness of increased responsibilities at home and 
abroad. The importance of a free labor move- 
ment, at present covering 1 of every 4 in the 
Nation's total labor force, can be gaged by the 
breadth and impact of its activities. Probably 
best known are those which center upon union- 
management collective bargaining negotiations 
involving wages and working conditions. Col- 
lateral activities, including the use of educational 
media and the techniques of political action which 
seek to enlist public and government support for 
labor’s goals, are found on community to national 
levels. Moreover, recognition that a mutuality 
of interests exists among democratically rooted 
labor organizations the world over has led to 
increased cooperation with free trade union move- 
ments abroad. These and other activities were 
carried out within the framework of union 
organizations discussed below. 


AFL and CIO. The AFL, with 108 interna- 
tionals * and 50,000 local affiliates, is the oldest 
and largest federation. In the CIO, there are 


30 internationals with 10.000 locals. In ad- 
dition, both federations have directly affiliated 
unions which are not part of any international; 
there were 900 federal labor unions (FLU) in the 
AFL as of June 30, 1954, and approximately 
100 local industrial umons (LIU) in the CIO at 
the end of 1954.8 A number of FLU’s with 
common industry ties are affiliated with 1 of 3 
organizing councils in the AFL. These ‘represent 
a stage prior to the attainment of full-fledged 
international union status. The CIO has, on a 
comparable level, two organizing committees. 

An integral part of AFL structure are its 5 de- 
partments,’ 4 of which are composed of unions 
with mutual trades interest; the other, concerned 
with the union label, promotes the interests of all 
AFL unions with labels or emblems. Research and 
education departments and special committees in 
both the AFL and CIO compile data, disseminate 
information, and recommend action on affairs 
which directly affect the member’s welfare as 
worker or citizen, including collective bargaining, 
social security, housing, atomic energy, public 
power, and safety measures. The AFL's political 
arm, Labor’s League for Political Education, and 
the C1O’s Political Action Committee stimulate 
political support for labor’s objectives. 

Each federation holds annual conventions where 
summary reports are delivered, major policy is 
decided, and elections are held for key offices. 
Between conventions, federation affairs are di- 
rected in the AFL by the president, secretary- 
treasurer, and 15 vice presidents who together 
constitute the Executive Council; and in the CIO 


‘The criteria concerning the geographical scope of collective bargaining 
agreements were waived for unions which organize government workers ant, 
therefore, generally do not negotiate agreements. A few independent unions 
did not reply to the Bureau's questionnaire and were excluded because it 
could not be determined whether they met the “interstate” definition. In 
awidition, some unaffiliated unions which may have been interstate in scope 
were not Included because adequate identification was not available 

The criteria for listing as an unaffiliated union in the 1955 Directory differet 
from those used in the 1953 edition. In that Directory, “independent or 
unaffiliated unions were included where information existed that the union 
had at least 2 locals and was a party to collective bargaining agreetrents with 
more than 1 employer. In the absence of local branches, exceptions were 
mace if the union had negotiated at least 10 collective bargaining agreements 
with different employers.” (See Directory of Labor Unions in the United 
States, 1953, BLS Bull. 1127, p. 1, footnote 2.) 

* Two international unions were not included In this total. The Diamond 
Workers’ Protective Union of America (AFL) effected a merger with the 
International Jewelry Workers’ Union (AFL) in November 10%, and the 
National Association of Postal Supervisors withdrew from the AFL in 
February 1955. 

* In 1944, a special effort to transfer local industrial unions to international 
unions of proper jurisdiction more than halved the number of LIU's 

'The Building and Construction Traces, Metal Trades, Railway Em- 
ployes’, Maritime Trades, and Union Label and Service Trades Departments 
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by an Executive Board consisting of the president, 
executive vice president, secretary-treasurer, 8 vice 
presidents, and | member from each CIO interna- 
tional union and organizing committee. All of 
these offices are elective positions. 

To cope with problems at State and local levels, 
AFL and C1O bodies are maintained on a geograph- 
ic basis. Early in 1955, the AFL had 48 State 
federations of labor; 2 territorial bodies covering 
Alaska and Puerto Rico; and 829 city central labor 
unions. The CLO had 44 State industrial union 
councils, including the District of Columbia; 1 ter- 
ritorial organization for Puerto Rico; and 296 city 
and county councils. 

It would appear that the immediate impact of 
the AFL-CIO merger, from a structural viewpoint, 
would be inconsequential, at the outset, on the 
number and identity of subordinate bodies. The 
proposed constitution provides for the retention of 
the same organizing jurisdictions held by interna- 
tional unions through prior affiliation with either 
the AFL or CIO. A reliance upon voluntary 
action to solve interunion problems is stated in 
article III, section 10: 

Affiliates of the federation shall be encouraged to elim- 
inate conflicts and duplications in organization and juris- 
dictions through the process of agreement, merger, or other 
means, by voluntary agreement in consultation with the 
appropriate officials of the federation. 


State, territorial, and local bodies are to merge 
within 2 years, according to present merger plans. 

In recognition of the principle stated in the pro- 
posed constitution “that both craft and industrial 
unions are appropriate, equal and necessary as 
methods of union organization,” a new department 
for industrial union affiliates would be added to 
those presently in the AFL. 

Conventions would be held every 2 years instead 
of annually and 3 executive bodies would guide the 
federation between conventions: (1) the Executive 
Council, a governing body, composed of president, 
secretary-treasurer, and 27 vice presidents, would 


* The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
latter two unions are scheduled to affiliate with KLEA on January 1, 10% 

* The estimate of 1.4 million members represents a decrease from the pre- 
vious Bureau estimate of 244 million for 1951. Among the factors accounting 
for this decline were: (1) membership losses in a few large unions, (2) mergers 
bringing unaffiliated unions into the AFL or CIO, (3) revised Bureau pro- 
cedures for listing unaffiliated national unions which resulted in a reduction 
in the number listed, and (4) the exclusion of “other federations” from the 
membership count and the inclusion only of those affiliates which were 
“interstate’’ in seope 


meet at least 3 times a year; (2) the Executive 
Committee, an advisory body, composed of presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and 6 vice presidents, 
would meet every other month; and (3) a General 
Board, composed of Executive Council members 
and a principal officer of each national or interna- 
tional union, would decide policy questions referred 
by the Executive Council or Committee, meeting 
at least once annually. 


RLEA. The Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation is composed of the chief executive officers of 
19 labor organizations; 16 are AFL affiliates; 
1, CLO; and 2, independent. Twelve of the organ- 
izations have virtually all their membership in the 
railroad industry; the remaining seven are princi- 
pally in other industries. Except for operating 
employees organized by three unions which are not 
members,* the RLEA’s affiliates represent most of 
the organized railway workers in the United States, 
RLEA is not a federation of unions; rather, it 
functions as a policymaking body on legislative 
and other matters of interest to railroad workers. 


Other Federations. There are 3 organizations which 
function as federations or have some of the char- 
acteristics of a federation such as the issuance of 
charters to, or the maintenance of a formal affilia- 
tion among, autonomous labor organizations in 
more than | industry. These are the Confederated 
Unions of America, the Engineers and Scientists 
of America, and the National Independent Union 
Council. Unions affiliated with these organiza- 
tions which had negotiated agreements covering 
different employers in more than one State are 
included among the unaffiliated or independent 
unions discussed below. 


Unaffiliated or Independent Unions. A total of 57 
international unions commonly known as unaffili- 
ated or independent unions, that is, not affiliated 
with the AFL or CIO, were known to the Bureau 
in late 1955. Their combined membership for 
1954 was estimated at 1.8 million.* This group 
includes such long-established and well-known 
railroad 


organizations as the four “operating” 
brotherhoods and the United Mine Workers of 


America. All unaffiliated unions listed, other than 
those organizing government employees, reported 
agreements covering different employers in more 
than one State. 
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Of the 11 unions expelled from the CIO during 
1949-50 on charges of Communist domination, 
only 4 remain as unions today.” Their combined 
membership is approximately a third of the 850,000 
to 900,000 estimated for the 11 unions when the 
expulsions occurred." The membership decline 
for the group is traceable to several factors, in- 
cluding (1) inroads by rival affiliated unions such 
as the CIO Electrical Workers and the CIO Auto 
Workers; (2) the collapse of some leftwing unions 
and absorption of their membership by affiliated 
unions; (3) the entrance of some into affiliated 
ranks through merger action; and (4) opposition 
to Communist-dominated organizations both by 
labor leaders and American workers. 


Total Membership 


Reports from 177 national and international 
unions, supplemented by Bureau estimates for 22 
unions which did not report membership, yielded 
a total count of 17,757,000 members for 1954 
(table 1). It was estimated that the addition of 
membership of AFL federal labor unions (184,000) 
and CIO local industrial unions (15,000) would 
bring the total to approximately 18 million.” By 
affiliation, membership was distributed as follows: 
AFL, 10.9 million; CIO, 5.2 million; unaffiliated, 
1.8 million. Slightly over 1 million members were 
located outside the continental United States.” 

The 18 million membership figure does not re- 
flect the total number of persons attached to the 


labor movement in the United States. At least 
355,000 “members” were excluded by certain 
unions from membership reports, i. e., unemployed, 
those involved in work stoppages, those in the 
Armed Forces, apprentices, and retired workers, 
who were typically exonerated in whole or in part 
from the dues-paying requirements. Moreover, 
membership of unaffiliated or independent unions 
which are not interstate in scope is not included. 
At least 500,000 workers, according to available 
collective bargaining agreements, may be in this 
category." 


Membership Outside the Continental United States. 
Of the 199 national and international unions, 132" 
claimed jurisdiction and had organized workers in 
areas outside the continental United States (table 


* The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; and the American Communt- 
cations Association. 

"! See Twelfth Convention of the CIO, Monthly Labor Review, January 
1951, footnote 4 (p. 12), 

1 Previous Bureau estimates of total membership included the F_LU's and 
LIU’s; hence the figure of approximately 18 million should be used for time 
comparisons. 

4 Many international unions traditionally include in their membership 
count members who work and live outside of the continental borders of the 
United States. To obtain detailed information, the Bureau for the first time 
asked each union to specify the number of dues-paying members outside 
United States continental borders who were included as of the end of 1954 or 
“any other appropriate current period.” 

“ The Bureau's file of collective bargaining agreements contains agree- 
ments negotiated by over 300 unions of this type, covering approximately a 
half-million workers. Coverage of collective bargaining agreements in these 
cases probably exceeds the number of union members 

One additional union reported members outside of the United States 
but excluded these from its membership total. 


Tasie 1.— Membership reported by national and international unions, by geographic area and affiliation, 1954 





Aji unions 


Members 
Geographic area 
Number | Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 
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' National and international unions were asked to report their average dues- 
paying membership for 1954. 177 national and international unions reported 
a combined total of 16,385,231 members, and the Bureau estimated on the basis 
of other information that membership. of the 22 unions which did not report 
ws a Members of federal labor unions directly affiliated with the 
AFL and members of CLO ogee committees or local industrial unions 
directly affiliated with the ¢ are not accounted for in these estimates. 
Also excluded are members of unaffiliated unions not national in scope, as 
defined in this article (pp. 1231-1232). 


3 Membership figures outside the continental United States were compiled 
to the Bureau 


primaty from unton reports to . For unions which did not report 
membership, data were secured from Labor Organization in 

Canada, 1954 edition (Department of Labor, Economics and h 

Branch, Ottawa, Canada). The number of unions does not add because 

man mem in more t one area. 

Pd had bers hap 
‘ewer than #00 members. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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1). Of these unions, 73 had members in Canada 
only; 45 in Canada and other areas; and 14 in 
areas exclusive of Canada. 

Total membership in all areas outside of the 
United States amounted to 1,039,000 in 1954. 
The largest concentration was in Canada, where 
118 unions had 933,000 members. Elsewhere, the 
combined total reported was approximately 105,- 
000, with virtually all members in territories and 
possessions of the United States: Puerto Rico had 
53,000; Hawaii, 33,000; Alaska, 16,000; and the 
Canal Zone, 2,000. One union accounted for most 
of the members in Puerto Rico, and another for 
most members in Hawaii; in Alaska and the Canal 
Zone, no one union was predominant. An ad- 
ditional thousand members of five unions were 
located in widely scattered areas throughout the 
world. 


Membership Changes. Following a steady decline 
in total union membership at the beginning of the 
depressed 1930's, membership grew at an unprec- 
edented rate until the mid-1940’s. (See chart 1.) 
From 1935 to 1940, membership more than doubled, 
from approximately 3% million to more than 8% 
million. It continued sharply upwards to nearly 
14% million by 1945. Since then, growth has 
been relatively moderate. 

The relationship between various labor force 
data and union membership figures presents per- 
spective on the rate of growth, since the labor force 
represents the universe from which union members 
are drawn. For this comparison, two labor force 
series were selected: (a) total labor force, which 
includes both employed and unemployed workers 
in all industries, self-employed persons, members 
of the Armed Forces, etc.; and (b) employment in 
nonagricultural establishments, which excludes 
the Armed Forces, the unemployed, agricul- 
tural workers, proprietors, self-employed persons, 
unpaid family workers, and domestic servants 
groups which have not been particularly suscep- 
tible to organization. To derive ratios of union 
membership to these labor force data in the 
United States, membership in Canada was elimi- 
nated."® 

From 1930 to 1945, union membership 4s a per- 
centage of the labor force grew from 7 percent to 

The total membership figure used for these comparisons included the 
approximately 200,000 members of the FLU's and LIU's with the member- 


ship of national and international unions. This procedure conforms to the 
previous practice of the Bureau in the construction of its historical series 


363755 —55 2 
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' For the years 1048-52, midpoints of membership estimates, which were 
expressed as ranges, were uw 
Reflects a relatively smal) number of trade union members in areas out- 
side the continental United States other than Canada. In 194, approxt- 
mately 105,000 members were tn this category; such membership, however, 
was not excluded, as in the case of Canadian membership, because data were 
not avallable for prior years. 


‘ 


22 percent (chart 2). By 1954, it had increased 
further to about 25 percent of the total labor 
force or 1 out of every 4 workers. In terms of 
nonagricultural employment-—-where most union 
members are found these ratios were somewhat 
higher, moving from 12 percent in 1930 to almost 
36 percent in 1945, at the close of World War II. 
Since that time, the rate of expansion in union 
membership has matched but not exceeded that 
in nonagricultural industries. Thus, a ratio of 
about | union member out of every 3 nonagri- 
cultural workers has typically prevailed during 
the past decade. 

Year-to-year comparisons of total union mem- 
bership tend to obseure the constant flux in 
membership among individual unions. For in- 
stance, while total membership rose approximately 
0.5 percent between 1953 and 1954, membership 
in more than one-fifth of the unions which re- 
ported data for both years fluctuated by 10 per- 
cent or more (table 2). Between 1951 and 1954, 
approximately half of the reporting unions ex- 
perienced a rise or fall in membership of 10 percent 
or more; only 3 out of 10 union reports indicated 
a net gain or loss of membership of less than 5 
percent. 
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Chart 2. Membership as a Percentage of Total Labor 
Force and of Employees in Nonagricultural Establish- 
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' Exetudes Canadian membership. See chart 1, footnote 2 


It is difficult to isolate all the factors responsible 
for these changes and to evaluate their significance. 
Some of these, such as interunion rivalry resulting 
in gains for one union at the expense of another 
and union mergers involving wholesale transfers 
of membership, bring no net gains in membership 
for the labor movement as a whole. Other factors, 
such as declining or expanding employment in 
industries where unionism is well established, 
bring losses or gains which may have a real impact 
on total union membership. The effects of union- 
shop arrangements, which require membership as 
a condition of employment, although operative 
for many years in some industries, have undoubt- 
edly been a significant factor in the increases 
recorded in union membership during recent years.” 


Size of Unions. The heavy concentration of 
membership in a few unions remains a character- 
istic of the labor movement. Thirteen of the 199 
unions had nearly half of the total membership. 
Six unions, with more than 500,000 members each, 
had a combined membership of 5.9 million, or a 
third of the total (table 3). Sheer size, however, 
is not necessarily the key index to union strength. 
The larger international unions can, of course, 
muster greater support, financial and otherwise, 


* See Union-@eourity Provisions in Agreements, 1944, Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1055 (p. 649) 


to help their affiliated locals. However, smaller 
unions organizing in industries with a small labor 
force, or those strategically situated because of 
the nature of the work done by members, have an 
inherent strength not readily apparent from mem- 
bership figures. 


Women Members. Almost 3 million, or 1 of every 
6, members of international unions in 1954 were 
women. This is based on reports from 135 unions 
and estimates made from available information 
for most of the 64 unions which did not report 
(table 4). The total of women unionists repre- 
sented approximately 1 of every 7 in the Nation’s 
female labor force. A similar proportion was 
found to be organized in the Bureau’s last survey. 

Based on both reported and estimated data, a 
combined total of slightly over 1.3 million women 
were in 22 unions, and in each, women accounted 
for at least half of the total membership. Nearly 
as large a group was in 18 large unions where the 
ratio of women was much less than half of all 
members, but numbered 25,000 or more in each 
union. Accordingly, 40 unions accounted for 
more than 2% million women, or 5 of every 6 
women members. However, in 61 unions, women 
represented less than 10 percent of the member- 
ship. In addition, 49 unions had no women 
members. 

Among unions with large numbers of women 
members are those having their principal jurisdic- 
tion in the needle trades, service industries, elec- 


TapLe 2.—Distribution of national and international unions, 
eA 


by percentage change in membership reported, 1951-54 
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' Only membership figures as reported by unions to the Bureau were used 
as a basis for the comparative data shown. The 1953 and 195 membership 
figures were obtained from the questionnaire which was used to compile the 
current Directory. The 1941 membership reports appeared in the Directory 
of Labor Unions tn the U nited States, 1953, BLS Bull. 1127 
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TarLe 3. -Distribution of national and international unions 
by number of members reported and affiliation, 1954 
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' See footnote 1, table 1, 
* Leas than 0.05 percent 


trical goods manufacturing, communications work, 
and textile mills. The number of women mem- 
bers who worked at office occupations could not 
be determined from the reports compiled in this 
survey. Some large industrial and semi-industrial 
unions reported a relatively large number of 
women, but they comprised only a small fraction 
of their total membership." 


Union Functions and Administration 


The rules for union government and basic provi- 
sions for services needed to carry on union affairs 
are found in union constitutions.” Formal con- 
stitutional provisions vary among unions as to the 
allocation of responsibilities between the inter- 
national and its local unions. Regardless of how 
this is resolved, basically both union levels mutu- 


4 A recent BLS study revealed that two-thirds of the contracts covering 
office workers in establishments in 17 major labor markets were with unions 
which also represented plant workers in the same establishment. See 
Monthly Labor Keview, January 1055 (p. 68) 

® Recent Bureau studies based on union constitutions are: Financing of 
Union Activities, Monthly Labor Review, Octoher 1952 (p. 373); Strike- 
Control Provisions in Union Constitutions, Monthly Labor Review, May 
1954 (p. 497); and Anti-Communist Provisions in Union Constitutions, 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1064 (p. 1007). 

® As international unions were asked to report the total number of locals, 
this figure includes locals outside the continental United States, 


ally seek to achieve the same goals through the 
improvement of collective bargaining agreements 
and the economic and social status of their mem- 
bership. 


Number of Locals. The distribution of unions by 
number of locals had characteristics similar to the 
distribution by membership, i.e., a few unions 
with a large number of locals accounted for the 
majority of locals (table 5). Of the estimated 
77,000 local unions affiliated with the 199 inter- 
national unions surveyed,” 19 unions had approxi- 
mately 40,000 local unions, or more than half of 
all locals; 80 unions, each with less than 100 locals, 
had slightly more than 3,000 local unions, or only 
4 percent of the total. 

Twelve AFL, international unions had half of 
the AFL total of approximately 50,000 locals; 
2 CLO unions had neatly 40 percent of the more 
than 10,000 in the CIO; and 5 unaffiliated unions 
had almost 70 percent of the more. than 15,000 
chartered by unaffiliated international unions. 

International unions which had large member- 
ship generally had a large number of locals. How- 
ever, the largest number of locals (13,000) was 
found in 3 moderate-size unions of Government 
postal employees with a combined membership of 
only 250,000. 


Distribution of national and international unions, 
by preportion of women members, 1954 


TABLE 4. 
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' #4 unions which did pot report the number of women members are not 
included. It was estimated that 51 of these had approximately *51,00 
women members and 9 unions bed no women members. For the remaining 
4 unions, appropriate information was not available Unten reports sunt le- 
mented by Bureau estimates yield a total of approximately 2,996,000 women 
members of national and international unions. In terms of affiliation, it 
is estimated that these members were distributed as follows: AVL, 47 percent; 
CIO, % percent; not affiliated, 7 percent. Women members of AFL federal 
labor unions and C10 loeal industrial unions and organizing committees 
are not included in these estimates 
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Tasie 5,—Distribution of national and international unions, by number of locals and affiliation, 1954 
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12) unions did not report the number of local unions. For 11 unions, 
sufficient information was available on which to base estimates. For 10 


Collective Bargaining Agreements. The major 
efforts of unions are devoted to the negotiation of 
collective bargaining agreements the embodi- 
ment of trade union aims for improved wages and 
working conditions. It is estimated that upwards 
of 125,000 labor-management contracts exist. 
This is based on returns from 133 unions, which 
reported nearly 70,000 agreements with employers, 
and an overall estimate prepared for 66 unions 
which did not reply.” 

On the basis of union reports only, 57 unions 
had less than 100 agreements each; 36 had more 
than 100 and less than 500; 12 had from 500 to 
1,000; 19 unions had 1,000 or more; and 9 unions, 
primarily organizations of government workers, 
reported no agreements. The 19 unions which 
each reported more than 1,000 contracts accounted 
for more than 50,000 agreements in all. 

Union Conventions. The highest policymaking 
body in the international union is the union con- 
vention. In many unions, the convention also 
functions to decide appeals from actions taken at 
all union levels. Local union members custom- 
arily elect a number of delegates from their ranks, 
usually in some fixed proportion to total local 
membership. Conventions were held at intervals 
of 2 years or less by 114 unions; 2 years was the 
most common interval (71 unions). (See table 6.) 


Union Professional Staff. Unions have increas- 
ingly made use of analyses prepared by statisti- 


small unions, appropriate information was not available 


cians, economists, and lawyers to support argu- 
ments advanced in contract negotiation, in public 
discussions, and in connection with legislative 
issues. Expert assistance is also frequently needed 
in drafting collective bargaining agreements, 
which have expanded considerably in scope and 
complexity over the years. After the agreement 
is signed, union representatives at the shop level 
may need assistance in the interpretation, appli- 
cation, and enforcement of the formal provisions. 
In recognition of the need for specialized staff, 
international unions have assigned personnel to 
research and education functions, on a full- or 
part-time basis. A more recent development is 
the employment of research and education direc- 
tors by State federations of labor (AFL) and State 
industrial union councils (CIO). 

Of the 199 international unions surveyed, 96 
reported research directors and 81, education di- 
rectors; in the 95 AFL and CIO State organiza- 
tions, 22 reported research directors and 29, 
education directors.” 

In recent years, the rapid growth of collectively 
bargained health, insurance, and pension pro- 
grams has enlarged and complicated union re- 


% The Bureau requested that unions exclude from their count various sup- 
plements, ¢. g., pension, health, or welfare agreements, that might be pro- 
vided in separate documents 

% These reports cover positions which are formally established and proba- 
bly understate the extent to which unions use research and education tech- 
niques. Some unions assign personnel as needed from other regular staff, 
and others contract with private consultants to handle problems as they 
develop 
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Tarte 6.——Intervals at which national and international ‘terest in the labor movement. In format, they 
unions hold conventions, 1954 : 4 
vary from mimeographed single sheets to attrac- 
Alluntons | Unions, by affiliation tively printed newspapers and magazines. 
—————— - Of the 199 international unions surveyed, 166 
ih ae | APE | co ‘~~ issued publications. Nine unions reported 2 pub- 





| 
Interval between conventions | 


ber cent 
' 


a — -  lieations, bringing the total issued to 175. Most 
watson Fa researc Se o) | 8 * publications (122) appeared monthly; 15, biweekly 
; or semimonthly; 14, bimonthly; 13, quarterly; 7, 
- weekly; and the period of publication was not 
specified for 4. 
Of the 95 AFL or CIO State and territorial 
bodies, 49 issued publications; 3 of these issued 2 
publications each, making a total of 52. Twenty- 
' Referendum determines whether and when a convention should be held three were published monthly ; 13, weekly ; 2, 
biweekly or semimonthly; 1, bimonthly; 1, quar- 
sponsibilities for protection of the well-being and terly; 9, annually; and for 3, no time interval was 
security of workers represented. To meet complex _gnecified. 
problems involving policy, financial practices, 
benefit levels, worker eligibility, and similar Union Headquarters Locations. In 1954, head- 
matters, unions have assigned specialized person- quarters of 144 of the 199 international unions 
nel in this field. Ninety-two of the 199 inter- — were located in 10 cities (table 7). The greatest 
national unions reported personnel who held a concentration was found in Washington, D. C., 
position related to various social insurance pro- where 46 unions representing nearly 64% million 
grams.” Of these, 60 unions reported that the (members maintained central headquarters. Head- 
individuals also had duties as president, secretary- = quarters of the two major federations are also 
treasurer, research director, or education director. located there. Other locations where there were 
In 32 unions, other individuals were designated. at least five international unions and the combined 
membership exceeded a million were New York, 
Union Publications. Union publications serve a8 =N,_ Y,; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
a means of communication between international Chicago, Ill. 
unions and their members in affiliated local unions. 
They keep members informed of international O'FED GHEE Cone met taeteee perenne canigned f government Unels 
4 = because the social insurance benefits received by government workers are 
union affairs, as well as matters of general in- not collectively bargained 
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TasLe 7.—Cities with five or more international union headquarters, 1954 ' 
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' Not included are offices established by unions for special functions, ¢. g., legislative activity or research 





Influence of Age 
on Saving and 
Spending Patterns’ 





THE ACCUMULATION AND USE Of savings by indi- 
viduals have important effects on the economy; 
hence the probable future course of personal sav- 
ing ' and its components is a matter of considerable 
interest. An important factor affecting the rate of 
saving, and one that promises to be increasingly 
80, is the age level of the population. 

The age cycle of human behavior, conditioned 
by the financial circumstances of those concerned, 
is obscured behind the national aggregates of 
income and saving. Only by recognizing it as the 
basic and unchanging force underlying the data, 
can a meaningful analysis of the statistical series 
be made. 

The present analyses have been made possible 
by utilizing data from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances, conducted by the Federal Reserve Board 
in cooperation with the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan each year since 
1046.2. Data relating to the postwar period have 
been drawn upon heavily for they illustrate most 
clearly the basic motivations for spending and 
saving. 


Trend of Aggregate Savings 


From a postwar low, the rate of savings of 
individuals and unincorporated businesses started 
to rise in the latter half of 1947 and increased 
through 1948. After a drop in 1949, the savings’ 
rate again rose in 1950 but appears to have leveled 
off in recent years. The postwar situation as to 
the balance of additions to savings and with- 
drawals from savings has been summarized as 
follows: * 

The increased rate of personal saving characterizing the 
past year [1048] is closer to a normal rate of saving than 
that prevailing in 1947. Moreover, the prewar data do 
not lead to the conclusion that current saving is greatly 
out of line in either direction However, there are 
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temporary factors still affecting saving in both directions, 
including some residue of deferred demand on the one hand 
and some postponement of purchasing in expectation of 
price declines on the other. Thus it will take some time 
for the pattern of postwar saving to become apparent. 


Viewed from the standpoint of human motiva- 
tions, the behavior of the statistical series “per- 
sonal saving’ has been entirely “normal” both 
during and since World War [I (although it 
deviates from the prewar pattern). The funda- 
mental incentives for the accumulation and liqui- 
dation of assets, and for the use of credit can 
easily be ignored when their effects operate uni- 
formly year after year in relation to general 
economic developments. But war periods inten- 
sify basic human wants and at the same time 
handicap their fulfillment so that postwar periods 
are certain to be marked by strong evidence of the 
forces underlying all economic activity. 

Fortunately, it is no longer necessary to rely on 
intuition or imagination to translate the imper- 
sonal billions of dollars of expenditures and savings 
that make up such a statistical series into the 
purposes and actions of millions of individuals. 
The Survey of Consumer Finances has been re- 
vealing certain fundamental connections between 
basic purposes of the individuals in the economy 
and their actions, first as savers and investors, and 
then as consumers drawing on income and savings. 
The results of these surveys have increased greatly 
our knowledge of when and why people save or 
dissave [i. ¢., spend more than their income], and 
have improved the basis for predicting the course 
of consumer spending and saving. One major fac- 

*This article by Dorothy 8. Brady, of the Bureau's Division of Prices and 
Coat of Living, appeared originally in Current Ee momic Comment, Novem- 
ber 1049 (pp. 51-58), published by the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois, It has been brought up to date by 
Marsha M. Froeder of that Division 

' Personal or private noncorporate saving, as defined by the Department 
of Commerce in its national income and product accounts, is the difference 
between disposable personal income (i. ¢., personal income less personal 
taxes) and personal consumption expenditures. This is equivalent to the 
increase in personal or private noncorporate assets less the increase in liabili- 
ties, exclusive of gains or losses from revaluation of assets 

1 The Survey of Consumer Finances derives its estimate of net saving of 
individual spending units from data on changes in their assets and lialili- 
ties. Included as savings are payments in connection with government life 
insurance and retirement funds (excluding sccial security payments), and 
al] payments made in connection with private life insurance and retirement 
systems. For a complete listing of the component elements entering the 
Survey's calculation of saving, see Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 1050 
(pp. 3-34). 

The Survey excludes nonprofit institutions, persons living outside the 
continental United States, members of the Armed Forces living on military 
reservations, residents in hospitals and other institutions, and the floating 
population (residents of hotels, tourist camps, and large boarding houses) 


‘Irwin Friend, Personal Saving in the Postwar Period. (Jn Survey of 
Current Business, Washington, September 1949, p. 23.) 
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tor increasingly evident from these data is the 
great importance of the age cycle of human activ- 
ities on the accumulation and disposition of 
savings. 


The Cycle of Family Saving 


The first of these survey inquiries, in early 1946, 
identified clearly the purposes for saving and indi- 
cated the influence of age upon the savings of 
families and individuals counted as separate and 
independent spending units,‘ as the following per- 
centages show:° 

Percent- 

opending 

Purposes in saving units 

Purchase of home or other real estate 17 
Investment in business *5§ 
Consumption, including durable goods 9 
Children’s future 17 
Contingencies *33 
Retirement , 27 

*Estimates for groups of detailed purposes listed in the report 

The purposes for savings listed above cover a 
lifetime pattern from establishing a family, assur- 
ing its support, providing for children, and arrang- 
ing for insurance against emergencies, to providing 
for old age and retirement. A similar pattern of 
purposes appears in data on the disposition of 
liquid assets. Homes were purchased or furnished, 
businesses were acquired or expanded, emergencies 
were met, and children were educated with accu- 
mulated assets.° As the purposes for saving and 
dissaving clearly suggest a variation with the age 
of the family or individual, it is probable that the 
use of income, the response to increased income, 
and the pattern of spending and saving all vary 
significantly from youth to old age. 

The role of the young became dominant during 
the postwar period when conditions were un- 
usually favorable for launching independent ca- 
reers. In large measure, the developments in 
personal consumption expenditures and personal 
savings reflected the return of this age group to 
peacetime pursuits. The course of events in that 
period clearly indicated that the share in the dis- 


‘A spending unit is defined as all persons living in the same dwelling and 
related by bleod, marriage, or adoption, who pool their incomes to meet their 
major expenses 

§ Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1947 (p. 654) 

* See, for example, the data for 1048 in the August 1049 Federal Heserve 
Bulletin (p. 906). . 

’ Hotels, boarding houses, dormitories, and similar places 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1949 (p. 644) 


tribution of purchasing power going to young 
people, whose deferred demand is in a sense limit- 
less, is an extremely important variable to con- 
sider in analyzing and forecasting the course of 
economic developments. 


Homebuilding an Important Factor in Saving 


The establishment of a home, perhaps calling 
for the purchase of a dwelling and almost always 
for major furnishings, is a primary purpose of 
savings. The urge for a separate dwelling is not, 
however, always fulfilled. 

At any given time, the individuals and families 
in the population reside either in private dwellings, 
in lodgings,’ or in institutions. Private dwellings 
provide housing for the head of the household and 
his immediate family, families related to the head, 
and lodger and servant families. Lodging houses 
and similar places provide a residence not only for 
transients in the strict sense, but also for a large 
group which for various reasons is not yet estab- 
lished in private dwellings. Typically this latter 
group, the more or less temporary residents of 
lodging houses, includes a large proportion of the 
young adults who are pursuing their education or 
are starting out on their careers as earners, as well 
as single individuals of all ages. 

Secondary families in private households also 
include a substantial proportion of the younger age 
groups. To a considerable extent the younger 
generation live in lodgings or in their parents’ 
homes for economic reasons. The ‘American 
standard of living’ has been crystallized around 
the basic arrangement of a separate dwelling for 
each separate family unit, defined in the narrowest 
sense. The pressure for extending the number of 
private dwellings to satisfy this standard is very 
real and tends to mold the behavior of the entire 
population. 

Given the means, young people will set up 
housekeeping in ever increasing numbers as young 
married couples, as partners, or as single indi- 
viduals. The same is probably true, within 
limits, of the generation of grandparents, which 
represents another important segment of the 
secondary families living in private households. 

According to the 1949 Survey of Consumer 
Finances, 6.6 million related spending units lived 
in homes of their relations in early 1949.% Also, 
over 5 million families and individuals were out- 
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side the “universe’’ of private dwellings.? Un- 
doubtedly, a considerable proportion of these 
groups established their own homes in separate 
dwellings, thus contributing to the great increase 
in the number of households during the first half of 
this decade.” The impact on housing of these 
newly created households is revealed by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data on total construction costs. 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started in 
1950, the peak year for housing, were estimated to 
cost nearly $11.8 billion, with relatively high ex- 
penditures continuing through the first two 


quarters of 1955." 


Income and Asset Holdings and Savings 


As these figures on housing indicate, the pressure 
for establishing a “home of one’s own” has been 
tremendous. The great increase in the number of 
private households both in the years immediately 
following World War II and in more recent years 
could have determined the course of aggregate 
saving, especially since these new households were 
mainly established by young people. 

The very young adults, the newest entrants in 
the potential family population, may be handi- 
capped by low earnings, lack of assets, and absence 
of the favorable financing arrangements that as- 
sisted their immediate seniors, who were mostly 
veterans of World War II. Should most young 
people be subjected to economic timitations in 
fulfilling their desire to set up independent house- 
holds as in the years prior to World War II, the 
influence of this group on aggregate savings may 
well be reduced to prewar levels. The recent 
Surveys of Consumer Finances indicate that al- 
though the trend is in that direction, the young 
families and potential families still influence sub- 
stantially the pattern of saving and investing. 


Age and Income 


Characteristically, individual and family in- 
comes vary by age groups as follows: from the 
youngest age groups they rise to a peak at some 
point in the middle age groups and then decline in 
the older age groups. In the decade of the 1930's, 
the incomes of the youngest age groups were as 
low as those at the other end of the age scale, or 
even lower. During and immediately after the 
war, the relative difference in incomes between the 


young and the middle-aged appears to‘have been 
considerably reduced.” Recent statistics show that 
the younger people are still in a favorable position 
in relation to the other age groups, as judged by 
the prewar relationships between age and income. 
Data available from the Survey of Consumer 
Finances show that the 1948 and 1954 median 
incomes of spending units in the various age 


brackets were as follows: ” 
Median money income 
before taxes 


Age of head of spending unit 1944 1ob4 
$2,120 $2, 600 
3, 180 4, 278 
3, 480 4, 688 
3, 330 4, 353 
2, 640 3, 438 
1, 200 1,517 


18-24 years 

25-34 years 

35-44 years 

45-54 years 

55-64 years_._.._.. 
65 years and over 


Since the various age groups have significantly 
different patterns of spending and saving, a con- 
tinuation of a more equitable distribution of in- 
come as between the young and the middle-aged 
can lead to a permanent change in the level and 
distribution of personal savings and the uses to 
which savings are put. Young people save to 
establish themselves in a trade, business, or pro- 
fession, and to raise families. As the opportunities 
are presented, they exhaust their liquid asset hold- 
ings and mortgage their future earnings for these 
purposes. If favorable incomes continue for young 
entrants into the labor market, the spending and 
saving of this group may result in a permanent 
change from the prewar relationships between 
savings and the national income. 

Despite the importance of the distribution of 
income by age groups, the current and prospective 
income situations of a substantial group of young 
persons are unknown because the survey data 
exclude, for example, those iiving in lodging houses 
and similar places. In addition, they merge the 
facts about those with little or no income with the 
information for the relatives with whom they live. 
If both these groups were included in the statistics 
on income distribution by age groups, the income 
position of those in the younger age brackets 
might appear less favorable by comparison with 
the middle years. 


* 10% Census of Population (population in quasi-households). 

*” For a discussion of the homebuilding situation during this period, see 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1955 (p. 1112). 

1! Bee table F-4, p. 1344 of this iseue. 

1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1949 (p, 792), and June 1955 (p. 614). 
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Age and the Possession of Assets 


The accumulation of war bonds and other liquid 
assets by young people during the war years was 
a key factor in determining the course of aggregate 
expenditures and savings in the years immedi- 
ately following. The young people traded their 
liquid assets for the satisfaction of fundamental 
wants—homes, furnishings, automobiles, business 
investments, equipment, and training for their 
occupations. Since the age groups under 35 con- 
stituted about a third of the population, and the 
age groups under 45, somewhat more than half,” 
the tendency of the younger group to convert 
their liquid assets probably determined in large 
measure the course of personal savings totals in 


that period. 

The amounts of liquid assets held in 1947 and 
more recent years rise sharply with age to a maxi- 
mum in the age range 45-64 and then fall, as the 


following averages show: '* 


Median amount of liquid 
assets held in early 


a —————— 


Age of head of spending unit 1947 1949 
18- 24 vears ‘ $220 $160 $144 
25-34 years 400 )=—- 280 270 
35-44 years : 570 = 350 401 
45-4 years . a 670 = =690 650 
65 years, and over. —_ - —_ ; 460 =—-500 439 


At the end of World War II the disparity in asset 
holdings among the age groups was probably less 
pronounced. At the beginning of 1946, accord- 
ing to the first Survey of Consumer Finances, the 
relative number of spending units with small hold- 
ings at given incomes was not substantially lower 
among the younger than among the older age 
brackets." 

Stocks are purchased or held largely by the older 
age groups; the 1952 Survey of Consumer Finances 
showed the following percentages: '* 


"See Methods of the Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, July 1950 (p. 807). The inclusion of population groups not covered 
in the surveys of consumer finances would affect these proportions substan 
tially. 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1047 (p. 800); August 1949 (p. 911); June 
1955 (p. 619). 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1946 (p. 721) 
are not available 

 Yederal Reserve Bulletin, September 1942 (p. 1001) 

‘t Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1640 (p. 1040); 
A 

# Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1047 (p. 801 
in each income group with the largest saving in 1946 were considered ‘large 
savers.”” The 25 percent of the cases in each income group with the smallest 
saving in 1946, including many spending units that dissaved, were considered 
“Medium savers’ were the middle & percent in each group 


Data for more recent years 


August 1955 (p 


The 25 percent of the cases 


“gmall savers."’ 


fHercentage af spending unite 
hy amount of stocks held 
tn carly 1958 
Under 81,000 oF 
810 more 


Age of head of spending unit None 
18-24 vears 07 
25-34 vears 97 
35-44 vears ’ ; 07 
45-54 years v2 
55-4 years___- . ‘ 88 
65 years and over , 8Y 


Fewer of those in the younger groups than in the 
older groups own homes, although the gap appears 
to be narrowing. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board's 1949 Survey, about 60 percent of 
the nonfarm spending units with heads over 45 
years owned their homes in early 1949, whereas 
among those under 35 years of age the percentage 
was about 30. By early 1955, a somewhat larger 
proportion (about 64 percent) of the older group 
owned their own homes, but about 40 percent of 
the group with heads under 35 were homeowners."” 


Age and Current Savings 


All data obtained in the Survey of Consumer 
Finances have shown that the percentage of 
spending units spending more than their incomes 
in a given year is highest among the younger age 
groups, with a progressive decline among the 
older age groups. The first Survey (1946) indi- 
cated that, compared with the older age groups, 
the young families and individuals in 1945 were 
more commonly large savers than medium or 
small savers at their respective income levels 
Similarly they were large dissavers. During 
1946, however, the opportunities to satisfy their 
accumulated wants had led to a concentration of 
the young families among the medium and small 
savers of their income groups.” This savings 
position appears to have been maintained up to 
the present. During 1947 and 1950, the savings 
of the age groups expressed as percentages of 
income (shown below) indicate the willingness 

Percentage of spending units that 
Saved Titasaved 


Percentage of income Percentage of income 
10 of more Oto too 10 or more 


Age of head of spending unit 1947 1060 1947 1060 1047 1960 1047 1060 
18-24 years 23 20 42 37 #16 #17 ~«19~«#«17 
25-34 years 35 38 31 26 15 #15 #19 21 
35-44 years 36 40 36 20 #13 «#«214«215 (17 
45-54 years 36 42 39 #27 #10 «+10 15 21 
55-64 years 39 40 37 32 6 9 18 19 


65 years and over 27 51 39 4 8 18 27 
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of the younger units to liquidate their assets or to 
incur debts to satisfy their needs."* 

These figures reflect not only the differences in 
the use of income by age group but also variations 
in income distribution. They nevertheless em- 
phasize the differences in the contributions of the 
various age groups to the aggregate savings in a 
given year. The young families and individuals 
whose savings are directed primarily toward short- 
run purposes are quick to convert their assets into 
the goods and services for which the savings were 


intended. The middle-age groups have more long- 


run purposes, e. g., the education of their children, 
and, therefore, place more emphasis on a contin- 
gency reserve against illness, death, unemploy- 


ment, and disability. 
Effects of Age on Purchasing 


The purchases of homes, automobiles, and other 
durable goods in the postwar period and in more 
recent years underscore the age relationships. 
Nearly 40 percent of the homes purchased in 1947 
and 1948 were bought by veterans of World War 
Il, who still comprised the predominant propor- 
tion of the younger age brackets. At that time, 
the age groups under 35 accounted for about 45 
percent of automobile purchases and somewhat 
under 40 percent of other durable goods purchases, 
although they represented only about a third of 
all spending units and had less than a propor- 
tionate share of current income and liquid asset 
holdings. Similarly, in 1951 about 45 percent of 
nonfarm homes, over half of all automobiles, and 
about 35 percent of other durables were purchased 
by spending units with heads under 35 years of 


age.” 
The Changing Age Distribution 


The savings distributions of the oldest age 
groups resemble those of the youngest age groups, 
and this resemblance is in part a reflection of a 
fundamental relationship between the economic 


* Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1948 (p. 929), September 1051 (p. 108g 


Data for more recent years are not available, 
* Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1040 (pp. 650 451); August 1952 (pp. 860, 
a75 lata for more recent years are not available 


situations of parents and children. For most 
families, the time to carry out long-range plans 
comes when the head nears the age of 45. The 
parents’ plans extend from providing for the 
education of their children and assisting their 
sons and daughters in the establishment of homes, 
trades, businesses and professions, to arranging 
for their own retirement. 

Total consumption, saving, and dissaving are 
not determined simply by this year’s income or 
last year’s income. They depend crucially on the 
distribution of income among the various groups 
in the population that have very different wants 
and consequently very different behavior patterns 
in the market. The particular adjustments that 
the various age groups make to the limitations 
placed on their economic opportunities at a given 
time cannot be assumed to continue when these 
restrictions are relaxed. Conversely, only through 
the return of the youngest generation of adults to 
their prewar status in the distribution of income 
and resources can a resumption of the prewar 
relationship between personal savings and the 
national income become an actuality in the next 
few years. 

In the long run, the general aging of our popu- 
lation promises to alter significantly the relation- 
ships among national income, expenditures, sav- 
ings, and investment. Older families with their 
dual motivation for the accumulation and use of 
savings may become the central force that will 
change the interrelationships of these economic 
variables. 

Interested in their children and grandchildren 
as well as in themselves, families moving toward 
retirement age, if given the necessary resources, 
will accumulate the funds needed to satisfy the 
fundamental purposes of later life. At the appro- 
priate time, their savings will be transformed into 
the expenditure patterns that represent their 
desires to help establish their sons and daughters 
in adult life and to assure their own independence 
in old age. Thus, the economic analyst concerned 
with the future disposition of income must give 
increased attention to the social and economic 
activities of the grandparents. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





State Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation in 1955 


Tue 1955 State legislative sessions were marked 
by many improvements in workmen's compensa- 
tion laws. Of the 45 State! and 3 territorial leg- 
islatures that met this year, all but 3 passed laws 
relating to workmen's compensation, and all but 
11 strengthened provisions affecting the benefits 
payable to injured workers. There were many 
other general improvements in the related State 
and territorial laws, particularly regarding cover- 
age, administration, second-injury funds, and re- 
habilitation. 

The legislatures of eight jurisdictions? con- 
tinued or provided for interim or special commit- 
tees to study their workmen's compensation laws 
and administration, looking to action to improve 
and strengthen them. 


Benefits 


Cash benefits payable to injured workers were 
increased this year in 32 States,’ and Alaska and 
Hawaii, by raising the percentage of weekly wages 
payable, lengthening the period of payments, or 
raising the total time or money limit on payments, 
In 3 other States, improvements were limited to 
an increased funeral allowance (South Carolina), 
greater hospitalization benefits (Rhode Island), or 
provision for retroactive payment if disability lasts 
5 days or more (Oklahoma). 


Cash Benefits. A number of the 34 jurisdictions 
that raised percentages, dollar maximums, or 
benefit periods limited such increases to 1 or 2 
types of injuries or occupational diseases, but 20 * 
of them raised benefits for death cases and most 
major types of disability. 

Temporary-total disability is the most common 
type of disability for which payments are awarded 
under workmen's compensation laws. Twenty- 
four jurisdictions this year increased the maximum 


weekly benefits payable for such disability. (See 
accompanying table.) One other, New Hamp- 
shire, lengthened the benefit period for this type 
of injury. As shown in the table, 9 jurisdictions 
increased the maximum weekly benefits for tempo- 
rary-total disability by $5 or more. Seven juris- 
dictions newly provided for weekly benefit pay- 
ments amounting to $40 or more for temporary- 
total disability, making a total of 16 States, as 
well as Alaska and Hawaii, that have now reached 
this standard. There are now only 9 jurisdictions 
which limit benefit payments for temporary-total 
disability to less than $30 a week, as compared 
with 17 which did so before the 1955 legislative 
Sessions. 

The maximum percentages of weekly wages used 
in computing benefits for injury or death were 
increased in five States and Hawaii. For major 
types of injury, the maximum was raised from 60 
to 66% percent in Delaware, 50 to 60 percent in 
Georgia, 60 to 65 percent in Tennessee, and 50 to 
66% percent in Vermont. Nevada, which formerly 
paid compensation equal to 80 percent of wages for 
total disability, raised payments to 90 pereent for 
temporary-total, and adopted a sliding seale 
ranging from 65 to 90 percent, graduated by 
number of dependents, for permanent-toial 
disability. Indeath cases, Delaware and Tennessee 
raised the percentage of wages used in computing 
benefits payable to a widow without dependent 
children to 50 percent, from 30 and 35 percent, 
respectively. For a widow with children, Dela- 
ware increased the maximum weekly percentage 
from 65 to 80 percent, Tennessee from 60 to 65 


' The legislatures in Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia did not conven 
in 10455 

? Alaska, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming 

* Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Ilinois, Indians, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, M issourl, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Ham; 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennes 
see, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

* Alebama, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Hawall, [linois, 
Indians, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah, and Vermeant 
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Increases in mazimum weekly benefits for temporary-total 
disability effected by 1955 amendments to workmen's com- 


pensation laws 





Mtate or territory 


Alabama 
Alaska 
California . 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Cleorgia 
Hawall 
Tilinots 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maine 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada. 
North Carolina 
Ontle 
Oregon 
Tennessee 


Weekly maximum tncreased 


From 


$2.00 
75.00 
a5 00 
29.76 


0) 


“wm 
35.00 
' $29. 00-34. 00 
w.00 
7.00 
mw 
7 0 


35. 00 | 
1 $24. 30, | 


aw 
| $28. 85-38. 08 
®).00 
32.) 
9 $25. 38-45. 00 
a.m 


To— 


Oo 
100.00 


32.9) 
0). 2% 
9926 54-61.15 
»0O 
| $30.00-40. 0 


Utah ° 1 $27. #44. 47 | 
Vermont : $25.00 plus 20% for =| $28.00 plus 2.00 for 
| each dependent each dependent 
ehild ehild 
142.00 144.0 
* $25. 38-46, 15 


W isconsin — | 
W yoming : 9923.08-43.6 





' According to number of dependents 

9 According to marital! status and number of dependents 

' Additional benefits pe’ able in spectfic cases, such as for vocational rehabil- 
itation, constant attendant, etc 


percent, and Hawaii from 50 to 66% percent for a 
widow with 1 or 2 children. (Hawaii formerly 
paid the maximum 66% percent only to a widow 
with 3 or more children.) Georgia raised the 
widow's share from 42% percent to 51 percent of 
average weekly wages. 

Many States raised the total or aggregate 
amount the worker or his dependents may receive. 
For example, Alaska repealed the $25,000 limitation 
on maximum benefits; Connecticut provided that a 
widow may continue to receive death benefits 
until she dies or remarries, instead of for 780 
weeks; and Florida and Michigan provided that 
benefits for permanent-total injury shall be paid 
during the “period of disability,”’ rather than for a 
stated period. Hawaii increased maximum aggre- 
gate benefits from $10,500 to $20,000, 


Waiting Period. Hawaii reduced the waiting 
period, i. ¢., the period that an injury must last to 
be compensable, from 5 to 2 days. Hawaii also 
provided that a worker may be paid benefits 
retroactively for the waiting period if the disability 
lasts at least 7, rather than 21, days. Oklahoma, 
which formerly made no provision for retroactive 
payment, now specifies that if the disability 
extends for 5 days or more, compensation shall be 


paid retroactively to the date ofinjury. Tennessee 
reduced the time for retroactive payment from 4 
weeks to 14 days. 


Medical Benefits and Funeral Allowances. A 
number of jurisdictions improved medical benefits 
(paid in addition to compensation for injury), 
usually by increasing their amount or duration. 
Michigan, with no dollar ceiling, repealed the 
time limit, becoming the 32d State to provide for 
full medical benefits. The time limit was in- 
creased from 2 to 4 years in Alaska, and from 12 
to 18 months in Montana. Vermont removed the 
time limitation altogether, but retained the 
$2,500 limitation. Aggregate money allowances 
for medical care were increased in five States,® 
and the maximum hospitalization allowance was 
liberalized in Rhode Island. In addition, funeral 
allowances were raised in Hawaii and 10 States.® 


Coverage 


Sixteen States broadened the coverage of their 
laws. Ten of these ’ either extended coverage to, 
or broadened the coverage of, specified groups 
of public employments. Coverage of certain 
private employments was strengthened in four 
States. Delaware brought executive officers of 
covered employers under compulsory rather than 
elective coverage; Massachusetts made coverage 
compulsory for telephone companies; and Indiana 
and North Carolina extended coverage to execu- 
tives on a voluntary basis. In addition, four 
States (California, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma) provided for extraterritorial coverage 
of workers hired in the State and injured on the 
job elsewhere. 

On the other hand, six States restricted coverage 
somewhat. Oklahoma excluded dairy farmers em- 
ploying not more than two workers exclusively in 
dairy operations. California exempted house- 
holders from liability for certain part-time gar- 
deners and also excluded voluntary ski patrolmen. 
Nevada removed theatrical and stage performers 
from the coverage of the law. North Carolina 
and South Carolina exempted certain publie and 
volunteer employees in specific counties or cities. 

* Arizona (occupations! diseases), Georgia, Kansas, Montana, and Utah 
* Arizona (oceupational diseases), Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Utah 


’ Alabama, California, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Obio, Oklahoma 


Orevon, Vermont, and Washineton 
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North Dakota excluded all executive officers of 
business corporations whose duties are not gener- 
ally performed by employees. 


Occupational Diseases 


In addition to the 16 States that broadened 
coverage of persons or employments, 5 States 
extended their lists of covered occupational dis- 
eases. Arizona added ganglion of specified mem- 
bers, as well as synovitis, tenosynovitis, bursitis, 
and cellulitis of the foot or shoulder. New 
Mexico added berylliosis and diseases traceable 
to radioactive materials; North Carolina, all 
bursitis, instead of only that of the elbow or knee; 
Texas added psittacosis; and Maine, dermatitis 
caused by contact with leather, as well as pul- 
monary and cardiac diseases of firemen. 

Although Minnesota has full coverage of occu- 
pational diseases, it expressly provided for cover- 
age of undulant fever. This State also amended 
its law so as to create a presumption that firemen 
with certain heart or respiratory diseases con- 
tracted them during employment, if there was no 
evidence of such when hired. Minnesota further 
provided for treatment and benefits for policemen 
who contract tuberculosis. Vermont, another 
State with full coverage of occupational diseases, 
specifically provided for benefits to the dependents 
of firemen whose deaths are traceable to heart 
ailments. It also liberalized its occupational 
disease act by repealing the provision which 
formerly reduced benefits one-half if the oceupa- 
tional disease was aggravated by a noncompen- 
sable disability. 


Rehabilitation 


Four jurisdictions strengthened their rehabili- 
tation provisions and one provided for research 
in problems of rehabilitation. Hawaii, which 
formerly had no statutory rehabilitation allow- 
ances, now authorizes the expenditure of $1,000 
or less from the second-injury fund, for the retrain- 
ing and rehabilitation of each injured worker. 
Minnesota increased from 25 to 52 weeks the 
period of retraining during which additional 
compensation shall be paid. Ohio doubled the 
$5,000 paid semiannually from the Surplus Fund 
to the State Rehabilitation Center, and authorized 
the Center (as well as the Bureau of Vocational 


Rehabilitation, designated formerly) to certify 
that an injured employee is able to be vocation- 
ally rehabilitated. Workers require such certi- 
fication to be eligible for the maintenance allow- 
ance provided by law. Utah increased the total 
rehabilitation allowance payable from the second- 
injury fund for each worker from $520 to $600. 
California appropriated $25,000 to the Department 
of Education for research on problems relating to 
rehabilitation of industrially disabled workers. 
This appropriation was made contingent on the 
Federal Government's providing an equal amount 
for expenditure by the State for such research, 
under the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 


Second-Injury Funds 


Florida became the 43d State to establish a 
second-injury fund. Under its new law, a disabled 
worker who suffers a subsequent disability receives 
full compensation for the combined injuries, but 
the employer is liable only for the costs of the 
second injury. The balance of the cost is to be 
paid from the second-injury fund, built up by 
annual assessments against the employer or his 
insurer. 

Missouri revised the method of financing its 
fund by eliminating the employer contribution in 
no-dependency death cases and, instead, allocating 
to the fund, in any year when it does not exceed 
$150,000, one-tenth of the proceeds from the regu- 
lar 2-percent tax which is levied on premiums. 

Ohio encouraged the employment of persons 
afflicted with such specific physical disabilities as 
epilepsy, arthritis, polio, and cerebral palsy, by 
providing that if such person is injured or killed 
by a compensable job accident, the Industrial 
Commission shall determine the proportion of the 
injury attributable to the preexisting disability 
and pay that percentage of the award from the 
Surplus Fund. The employer is responsible only 
for the remaining portion. 

Alabama changed the method of financing its 
fund by requiring a $100 contribution in every 
death case, rather than $500 in nondependency 
death cases. 

Six States * and Hawaii increased the employer's 
contribution to second-injury funds, while Mary- 
land provided that contributions shall be made in 


* Colorado, Iilinols, Michigan, Oklahoma, ' tah, and Wisconsin 
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cases of nonschedule as well as schedule injuries. 
Massachusetts repealed the provision which for- 
merly excused the employer from making contribu- 
tions in nondependency silicosis death cases. _ IIli- 
nois, in addition to raising the employer's con- 
tribution, also increased the ceiling on the total 
amount in the fund from $50,000 to $300,000. 

Idaho reduced the employer's contribution for 
permanent-partial disability cases from 2 percent 
to | percent of weekly benefit payments, but pro- 
vided that benefits shall be paid from the fund for 
the loss of “‘use’’ of a covered limb or organ, as 
well as for its loss, from a second injury. 


Administration and Procedures 


Ohio and Michigan provided for administration 
of the workmen's compensation law by agencies 
headed by a single administrator or director, in- 
stead of by a board or commission. Both pro- 
vided that appeals shall be heard by an inde- 
pendent board. Michigan set up @ new agency 
for the purpose. The Ohio law specified that the 
Industrial Commission (which formerly adminis- 
tered the law) should now act as such appeals 
agency. Ohio also took an unusual step by pro- 
viding for payment of awards made by the ad- 


ministrator during the period of appeals; if he is 
later overruled, benefits already paid will be 
charged to the Surplus Fund. 

Missouri increased the maximum allowable 
number of referees from 12 to 14 and increased 
salary maximums for certain employees. Okla-. 
homa increased the terms and salaries of members 
of the Industrial Commission. New Hampshire 
eliminated the provision which formerly allowed 
the parties to take initial hearings to the Superior 
Court and provided, instead, that all claims must 
be heard by the Commissioner of Labor. Only 
appeals may be taken to the court. 

To speed up benefit payments, Delaware in- 
creased the maximum penalty on carriers or self- 
insurers who fail to make the first benefit payment 
within 15 days. Oklahoma, to discourage needless 
delay, now requires an insurer or employer who 
appeals an award to pay 10 percent annual in- 
terest on it, as well as costs of the proceedings. 
In Ohio, the court may now assess a 10-percent 
penalty (up to $750) against an employer who 
appeals without reasonable cause, this penalty to 
be added to the claimant's award. 


Beatrice McConne.Lu 
Bureau of Labor Standards 





Area Wage Trends for Selected 
Occupational Groups, 1952-55 


Economic conpitions since World War II have 
stimulated a series of general wage increases which 
have made both employers and employees more 
keenly aware of the importance of wages in the 
American economy. They are interested, not only 
in the level of wages, but also in wage trends in 
different industries, geographical areas, and occu- 
pational groups. Widespread demand for such 
information led the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
construct wage indexes for selected groups of 
workers, based on data from BLS community 
wage surveys in 17 large labor-market areas. 


The surveys were initiated in 1948 for office 
workers and later were extended to a number of 
typical plant jobs in manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries. The indexes are limited to 
the period 1952 to 1955, when data were collected 
for the 3 groups of workers covered: women office 
workers, skilled men maintenance workers, and 
unskilled men plant workers. (See table 1.) 

For office workers, the indexes relate to average 
weekly salaries for normal hours of work, that is, 
the standard work schedule for which straight- 
time salaries are paid. For the plant worker 
groups, the indexes measure changes in straight- 
time average hourly earnings, excluding premium 
pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holi- 
days, and late shifts. 
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Tapie 1.—Indezes of average weekly salaries or average hourly earnings ' for selected occupational groups in 17 labor-market 
areas, 1952-55 
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' Average weekly salaries are standard salarics paid for standard work 
schedules. Average hourly earnings are straight-time hourly earnings, ex 
cluding premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts 

1 Indexes of average weekly salaries for women office workers in & of the 
areas were originally published on a 1950 base in the September 1954 tasue 
of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 972). The previously published office 
worker Indexes were recomputed for the years 1052-4, with constant rather 
than changing employment weights, and put on @ 1953 base, in order to 
make them comperable with the indexes for skilled maintenance workers 


and unskilled plant workers. The office worker indexes for the 5 areas initt 
ally published on a 106) base can be brought up to date by the following 
a A for the year 1955 (1960— 100); ALL INDUSTRIES— Atlanta, 126.6; 
Boston, 131.5; Chieago, 132.2; Denver, 182.1; Los Angeles, 128.6; New York, 
127.0, Philadelphia, 128.7; San Franeiseo-Oakland, 124.4; MANUFAOTUK. 
ING—Atlanta, 131.8; Boston, 130.1; Chieago, 131.7; Denver, 1402 Los 
Angeles, 120.9, New York, 128.4; Philadelphia, 120 6, Ban Franciseo-Oukland, 
124.6 


+ Not surveyed 
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Tarie 2.--Percent of increase in average weekly salaries or 
average hourly earnings! for selected occupational groups 
in 14 labor-market areas,? 1962-66 





Manufacturing 


All industries 


Skilled) Un Skilled Un- 
Women mainte- skilled |Women mainte- skilled 
office nance | plant | office | nance plant 
workers workers workers workers workers workers 

(men) (men) | | (men) (men) 
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' For definitions, see footnote 1, table t 
’ Baltimore, Dallas, and Portland (Oreg.) were not studied in the 1952 
surveys 


The methods used in constructing the indexes 
and the limitations of the data are explained later 
in this article. 


Movement of Wages, 1952-55 


Occupational wage levels in the 17 areas studied 
during late 1954 and early 1955 differed widely 
among areas and occupational groups.’ Large 
interarea differences were also observed in earlier 
surveys. Despite these variations, the indexes 
for the 3 groups of workers disclose a broad simi- 
larity in wage movements over the last 3 years. 
Thus, average standard salaries for women office 
workers and straight-time average hourly earnings 
for the skilled and unskilled plant groups each rose 
about 16 percent on the average from 1952 to 
1955." 

Most of the earnings increases in area-job groups 
ranged between 14 and 18 percent (table 2). The 
smallest increase was 11 percent in the average 
salaries of women office workers in Atlanta and 
Memphis. The largest increase —22 percent—oc- 
curred in the straight-time hourly earnings of 
unskilled men plant workers in Denver. The pay 
periods studied varied among the areas, and differ- 
ences in survey timing could account for some of 
the interarea variation (table 3). 

The smallest annual increase for all 3 groups of 
workers occurred in the 1954-55 survey period 


about 3% percent. Between 1952 and 1953, the 
increases averaged about 6 percent, and in the 
period between 1953 and 1954, from 5 to 6 percent. 

For the entire period surveyed (1952-55), de- 
spite the general similarity of relative increases 
for the 3 occupational groups in all areas com- 
bined, deviations from the overall trend were 
noticeable among individual areas. For example, 
in the 14 areas covered in both 1952 and 1955, 
unskilled workers received the highest percentage 
increases in 6 areas, skilled workers’ increases were 
highest in 5 areas, and office workers gained more 
than plant workers in the 3 remaining areas. 

These comparative rates of increase for skilled 
and unskilled workers relate only to the last 4 
years, as indicated. Earlier studies have shown a 
narrowing of relative differentials between wages 
paid to skilled and unskilled workers over a longer 
period of time.’ More recent surveys * indicate a 
slowdown in this trend and a somewhat greater 
tendency to maintain percentage differentials 
among occupations. 

The wage level and the geographic position of 
particular areas did not of themselves seem to 
influence appreciably the movement of wages over 
this period. Lowest percentage increases for 
women office workers were found in such widely 
scattered points as Atlanta, Memphis, Boston, 
San Francisco-Oakland, and New York. Lowest 
rates of increase for skilled workers were found in 
Boston, San Francisco-Oakland, Memphis, and 
Newark-Jersey City, whereas Boston, Memphis, 
New York, and Chicago showed the lowest in- 
creases for unskilled workers over the 3-year 
period. ‘Thus, in each comparison, widely scat- 
tered areas and areas with both high and low wage 
levels appear. 

On the whole, the difference in increases for man- 
ufacturing and those for all industries combined 
was relatively slight, as shown in table 2. In most 
cases, the difference in the amount of increase 


1 See Monthly Laber Review, October 1955 (p. 1119). More detailed data 
for each of the areas appear in BLS Bulls. 1172-1 to 17, & complete listing of 
which was published in the October Monthly Labor Review (p.m). 

2 Simple averages, based on the 14 areas studied in both 1952 and 1955, were 
as follows: Office workers, 15.2 percent; skilled maintenance workers, 15.9 
percent; and unskilled plant workers, 16.6 percent 

4 For a summary of long-term trends, see Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber 1943 (p. 1171) 

4 See, for example, Wages and Related Practices in the Machinery Indus- 
tries, 1053-4, Monthly Labor Review, June 1954 (p 649), 
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over the 3 years between manufacturing and all 
industries was less than 1 percentage point. 


Scope and Method of the Indexes 


As noted previously, the indexes are based on 
data obtained in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
program of community wage surveys in 17 large 
labor-market areas. Fourteen areas are covered 
annually, and Buffalo, Cleveland, and Baltimore 
alternate biennially with Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
New Orleans.’ Earnings data were collected by 
Bureau field agents who visited representative 
establishments within six broad industry divisions: 
Manufacturing; transportation (excluding rail- 
roads), communication, and other public utilities; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and selected services. The mini- 
mum size of establishment selected for study varies 
among communities and industry groups. This 
minimum was changed in 1953 for most areas, but 
the method of index construction prevented the 
change from affecting the movement of the indexes. 
The surveys covered standard metropolitan areas 
as defined by the Bureau of the Budget, except in 
the case of New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia.’ 


As already indicated, the pay periods studied 
were staggered over several months. Even though 
the pay periods vary, in most cases the length of 
time between surveys was about the same (table 3). 

The community wage surveys were designed to 
provide earnings data for occupations common to a 
variety of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 


industries. Workers were classified by occupation 
on the basis of uniform job descriptions designed 
to take account of minor interestablishment varia- 
tions in duties; these job descriptions are available 
upon request to the Bureau. 

Nearly half of the women office employees in 
industries within the scope of the surveys in the 17 
areas were employed in the 18 occupations used 
in constructing the office workers index. The 10 
jobs used for the skilled maintenance index in- 
clude all the numerically important maintenance 
jobs. In calculating the index for unskilled men 
plant workers, only 3 jobs were included, but these 
are among the most important unskilled jobs 
numerically. Nearly a tenth of all plant workers 
in the 17 areas were employed in the jobs used in 
computing the indexes for skilled and unskilled 
workers, the majority of these, of course, being in 
unskilled jobs. About three-fourths of the skilled 
maintenance workers covered by the index were 
employed in manufacturing establishments, where- 
as the unskilled workers were about evenly divided 
between manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. 
For office workers, the proportion in nonmanu- 
facturing establishments was nearly two-thirds, 
The occupations used in construction of the index 
are as follows: 

* Indexes were not computed for the 3 last-named cities because data were 
not available either for the base year or for the current year. 

* In terme of the total number of employees, the minimum size of establish. 
ments eovered in the 1954-55 program was 41 in Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, 
Denver, Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Portland (Oreg.), In the other 
areas, the minimum size was 101 in manufacturing, public utilities, and 


retail trade; and 51 in wholesale trade, finance, and services 
’ For definitions of the specific areas, see BLS Bulls, 1172-1 to 17, op, eit. 


Taste 3.—Payroll periods covered in 17 community wage surveys, 1952-55 ' 
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March 1953 
October 1062 
March 1953 
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March 1953 
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November 1052 
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November 1962 
February 1043 
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January 1954 
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Women office workers 

Billers, machine (billing ma- 
chine) 

Bookkeeping-machine  op- 
erators, class A 

Bookkeeping-machine  op- 
erators, class B 

Comptometer operators 

Clerks, file, class A 

Clerks, file, class B 

Clerks, order 

Clerks, payroll 

Key-punch operators 

Office girls 

Secretaries 

Stenographers, general 

Switchboard operators 

Switchboard operators- 
receptionists 

Tabulating-machine opera- 
tors 

Transcribing-machine oper- 
ators, general 

Typists, class A 

Typists, class B 


Skilled men maintenance workers 
Carpenters 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Mechanics 
Mechanics 
Millwrights 
Painters 
Pipefitters 
Sheet-metal workers 
Tool and die makers 


(automotive) 


Unskilled men plant workers 
Janitors, porters, and clean- 
ers 
Laborers, material handling 
Watchmen 


Average weekly salaries or average hourly 
earnings were computed for the specified occupa- 


tions in each area." The average salaries or 


hourly earnings for each occupation were then 


multiplied by the average of 1953 and 1954 em- 
ployment in each job in the particular area. 
These aggregates for individual occupations were 
then added to get an aggregate for each occupa- 
tional group. Finally, the ratio of these group 
aggregates for a given year to the aggregate for 
the base year (1953) was computed and the result 
was multiplied by the base year index (100) to get 
the index for the given year, as follows: 


Aggregate for year Y 


Aggregate for base year x 100 


Index for year Y 


Limitations of the Data 


The indexes of average salaries and hourly earn- 
ings measure principally the effects of (1) general 
salary and wage changes; (2) merit or other 
increases in pay received by individual workers 
while in the same job; and (3) turnover, or force 
expansion or reduction that may change the pro- 
portion of workers at different pay levels within 
an occupation. Thus, extehsive layoffs of workers, 
with resultant increases in the proportion of higher 
paid senior workmen in a specific occupation, 
would produce a rise in the index. The indexes 
are also affected by shifts in the proportion of 
workers employed by establishments with differ- 
ent pay levels. For example, the movement of a 
high-paying establishment out of an area would 
cause the index to drop, even though no change in 
rates occurred in other area establishments. 

The use of constant employment weights elim- 
inates the effects of changes in the proportion of 
workers represented in each job included in the 
index. ‘To illustrate, an increase in the proportion 
of office workers employed as secretaries simul- 
taneously with a decrease in the relative number 
of stenographers would not cause the index to 
rise, despite the fact that secretaries typically 
receive larger salaries. Nor are the indexes in- 
fluenced by changes in standard work schedules 
or in premium pay for overtime, since they are 
based on pay for straight-time hours. 


—A. N. JAnre.i 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


* The 1952 averages published in the community wage bulletins were not 
used, since they were based on a broader range of establishment size groups 
than were the subsequent surveys. In order to make the survey averages 
comparable, averages for 1952 were recom puted, using only reports from estah- 
lishments in the same size ranges as were used beginning in 1953. 
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Earnings of Communications 
Workers in October 1954 


Earninos of 652,000 employees of the Nation’s 
major interstate communications carriers aver- 
aged $1.89 an hour in October 1954, 8 cents above 
October 1953.' In 4 main carrier groups, earn- 
ings averaged as follows: class A telephone car- 
riers (chiefly Bell system),? $1.90 an hour, an 
8-cent rise, for 609,700 workers, with virtually 
no change in working hours; Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., $1.84," an S8-cent rise, for 29,307 
nonmessenger employees (excluding officials, man- 
agerial assistants, and ocean-cable employees); 
radiotelegraph carriers, $2.09 an hour, an 11-cent 
increase for 4,613 employees; and ocean-cable 
carriers, a 6-cent rise bringing average hourly 
earnings to $2.05 for 1,366 workers (excluding 


officials, managerial assistants, and the 4,478 
employees working outside the continental United 
States). (See tables 1-4.) 

General wage increases granted to employees 
of most class A telephone companies during the 
preceding year and wage adjustments effective 

' Based on annual reports filed with the Federal C ommunieations Com 
For further details, including data on additional occupations, see 


For a summary of the Bureau's study of communica- 
Monthly Labor Review, 


mission. 
BLS Renort No. 6 
tions workere’ earnings in October 19%, see 
December 19% (p. 1391 

The earnines data contained in this summary were compoted by dividing 
weekly scheduled compensation by weekly scheduled hours 

*The 23 reporting units of the Bell system employed 97 percent of the 
telephone workers covered by the study. The average employment of these 
operating units, which typlieally service an entire State or a number of States, 
exceeds 2,000. Other companies, although widely distributed geographi- 
ealty, are more loeal in nature and generally employ fewer than [0 workers 
Earnings of Hell system workers were substantially higher than those of 
similar groups of workers in non-Bell companies. In the Hell system, for 
example, experienced switchboard operstors averaged $1.45 an hour, linemen, 
$1.9; and nonsupervisory clerical employees, $1.57. In non- Mell companies, 
the corresponding hourly averages were $1.00, $1.62, and $1.2 

' Earnings deta for Western Union relate to straight4time hourly rates of 
pay only 


Tasie 1.— Employees of class A telephone carriers: ' Average hourly earnings * of employees in selected occupationa by regions, 
October 1964 
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of hourly 
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1 Covers interstate telephone carriers with annual operating revenue 
exceeding $250,100 

3 Includes premium pay 

4 Figures include long-ii 
ay = in the territories 

4 Exctudes officials and managerial assistants, professional and semipre- 
fessional employees, and nonelerical business office and sales employees. 

§ Decline in employment from October 1963 level due to consolidation of 
job classification with other installation and exchange repair craftamen in 
one system 


for regularly scheduled overtime work 
nes employees and class A telephone carrier em- 


Note.—In this study the gens include New Kngland— Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantice~Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
Creat Lakes —\\linots, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Chesapeake 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, Southeastern — 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, M ississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; North Central -lowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; South Central Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas (except Fl Paso County), Moun- 
tain Arizona, Colorado, Idaho (south of Salmon River ), Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexteo, El Paso County, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming; Macifie—Call- 
fornia, Idaho (north of Balmon Kiver), Oregon, and Washington 
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eu 2.—Weatern Union Telegraph Co.: Percentage distribution of wire-telegraph employees by average hourly earnings ' 
and selected occupations, October 1954 and 1953 





Experienced telegraph operators 
(except Morse) 
Linemen and Mechanics, 


5 ‘ cablemen | building service 
Average hourly earnings ! Messengers * Commercial Traffie 
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Number of workers ~ @igal| 6, aaa | 1 278 | 48 #62 970 | a2 x21 2, 323 
Average hourly earnings ! #9 &). 58 $1.28 | $1.87 $1.51 $2.00 | $2.02 | $1. 55 
| | 








' Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, ? Excludes officials and ly- ye and ocean-cable employees. Data for 
and late shifta, the latter are incorporated in 
Nortg.— Because of rounding, _ mey not always total 100. 


Taste 3.—Prineipal radiotelegraph carriers: ' Percentage distribution of employees by average hourly earnings * and selected 
occupations, October 1954 and 1958 
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180 and under 200 |; 3 
20 and under 226 i 
2725 and under 2 | me a“ 
2) and over 2.1 x 


Total 100.0) 106.0) 100.0) 100 0 [ 100 0 | AO | 100 0 o| “100 0} 0060! 1000) 1000.0) 0 


| — - 
Number of workers *4,613 | ¢ 4 782 im ww * | 0 I 4iv 
Average hourly earnings * $2.00 | $1. 0 | #238 | a | $1.85 | a | wie| « oon $2.45 $2.33 | $2. 38 | $2.32 | $1.06 | 


2ueenteee 





6 
2 
2 


2 
LJ 
6 
6 





27.6 | 
M6 
el 





4 
2 
4.6 53.6 ‘4 





| 





' Covers radiotelegraph carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding ‘Includes a few workers not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 

000) and not included in the distribution above. 

‘Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work 

' Excludes employees working for radiotelegraph carriers outside the 
continental United States 


Nore. Because of rounding, distributions may not always total 10 
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Taste 4.—Principal ocean-cable carriers: ' Percentage distribution of employees by average hourly earnings* and selected 
occupations, October 1954 and 1953 





All employees, except 
j officials and assistants ! 


Average hourly earnings * (in cents) 


@ and under 9 
9 and under 100 
100 and under 120 
120 and under 140 
140 and under 160 
160 and under 180 
180 and under 200 
206 and under 225 
225 and under 280 
24) and over 
Total 100.0 | 
Number of workers 41, 366 | 
Average hourly earnings ? $2.05 | 


>. 


creesce 


Teletype-multiplex 
operators 


Cable operators 


Messengers, foot and 
bicyele 


w.1) 
v 


100.0 | 


VF PAeenee ewe 


100.0 | luo 0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


108 


107 
$1.70 


$2.35 


low | a) Lh) 
$2.42 0. | 0 





! Covers ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding 
$50,000; includes ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Co. 


2 Includes premium pay for 7 ay scheduled overtime work. 
4 Excludes employees working for the ocean-cable carriers outside the conti- 


June 1, 1954, for Western Union wire-telegraph 
workers * were chiefly responsible for the increases 
in their average earnings. 

Total employment in class A telephone com- 
panies declined by 11,000 compared with October 
1953. <A sharp reduction in the number of in- 
training switchboard operators, from 49,000 to 
28,000, had occurred but this was partially offset 
by moderate increases among most other job 
categories, particularly for experienced switch- 
board operators. Experienced operators, a fourth 
of the class A telephone carriers’ work force, 
averaged $1.44 an hour, 4 cents above October 
1953. 

Nonsupervisory clerical workers, almost a fifth 
of the telephone companies’ work force and a 
fourth of the radiotelegraph carriers’ employees, 
averaged $1.57 (5 cents higher than in October 
1953) and $1.82 (8 cents above), respectively. 
Messengers at Western Union Telegraph Co. were 
a fifth of the company’s work force; most were 
men and two-fifths worked part-time. Western 
Union motor messengers’ earnings rose 5 cents, 
and foot and bicycle messengers’ earnings, 2 cents. 


nental United States. 
‘ Includes a few workers not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 


not included in the distribution above. 
Nore.— Because of rounding, distributions may not always total 100 


At Western Union, women slightly outnumbered 
the men in nonmessenger job groups and pre- 
dominated as experienced telegraph operators 
(except Morse) in the commercial department, as 
telephone operators, and nonsupervisory clerical 
workers. However, men outnumbered women 
in three major job groups —Morse operators, 
linemen and cablemen, and subscribers’ equipment 
maintainers. At radiotelegraph carriers, men 
greatly outnumbered women as foot and bicycle 
messengers, radio operators, and radio-operating 
technicians. In class A telephone companies men 
were employed in significant numbers as telephone 
company linemen, central office repairmen, and 
PBX and station installers, 


L. Lewis 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


EARL 


4 Effective June 1, 19M, employees hired prior to November 1, 1041, re- 
erived a miniinum increase of 5 cents an hour or advancement to the maxi 
mum rate for their classification (whichever was greater), after 1 year at the 
Job rate, employees hired since November 1, 1041, received increases ranging 
up to 21 cents, with an overall average increase of] cents an hour, Nonmotor 
messengers received an increase of 4 cents an hour if in the service of the 
company for | year Wage adjustments agreed to when the June 1, 1054, 
increases were negotiated, but effective after October 10M, are not reflected 
in the earnings deta of this report 
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Wage Chronology No. 6: 
Armour and Co.’ 


Supplement No. 4—1953-55 


Master contracts reached between the company 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (MCBW-AFL) and 
the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(UPWA-CIO) in 1952 each provided for 3 con- 
tract reopenings (2 limited to general wage rate 
adjustments and the other to the issue of wages 
and hospitalization insurance). Wage discussions 
in the spring of 1953 and in March 1954 did not 
result in contract changes. A 5-cent-an-hour 
general wage increase and a company-paid hospi- 
talization program involving expenditures of about 
4% cents a man-hour resulted, however, from 
negotiations that began on July 1, 1953, and were 
concluded, after sporadic work stoppages, on 
September 30 of that year. 


Negotiations for new contracts began in the 
summer of 1954, with the existing contracts 
extended on a day-to-day basis after they had 
expired (on August 10 in the case of MCBW and 
September 1 in the case of UPWA). Agreement 
was reached by the end of September 1954. 

The terms of the new agreements included 
general wage increases; an additional adjustment 
of women’s rates and interplant inequity adjust- 
ments; and an amended severance pay clause. 
A fourth week of vacation with pay after 25 
years’ service and improvements in hospitalization 
benefits were also incorporated in the agreements. 

Both contracts run through August 31, 1956, 
and provide for three reopenings on general adjust- 
ments in wage rates, 

Under the first reopening, agreements were 
reached on July 29, 1955, on a 14-cent general 
wage increase effective August 1. 

This supplement summarizes the changes nego- 
tiated in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

' See Monthly Labor Review, June 1049 (p. 650), October 19% (p. 474), 


January 1952 (p. %), or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 6, Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1953 (9. 439), or Serial No, R. 2110-3 


A—General Wage Changes 





I:flective date 


Sept. 28, 19053 (by memorandum agree- 
ments dated Sept. 20, 1953, MCBW 
and UPWA). 

Sept. 20, 1954 (by agreements dated 
Sept. 20, 1954, UPWA, and Sept. 30, 
1054, MCBW) 


increase. 


Aug. 1, 1055 (by memorandum agree- 
ments dated July 29, 1955, MCBW 
and UPWA) 


Provision 


5 cents an hour general 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





5 cents an hour increase 


Further adjustment of interplant moeetiies.! 


In addition to job rate increases, the following 
adjustments were made in specific plants: 
Increase 
Plant location (cents per hour) 
Atlanta, Ga 2% 
Birmingham, Ala 2% 
Lexington, Ky _. 2% 
Memphis, Tenn. 2% 
Tifton, Ga 2', 
Additional 1% cents increase for women’s job 
classifications, thus reducing sex differential 
from 5 to 3.5 cents an hour. 


14 cents an hour increase 





' Following further study by company and union representatives, job 
Classification rates found to be below the ‘pattern’ wage-rate bracket —that 
is, the number of wage-rate brackets by which the classification was above 
the unskilled labor grade in the majority of the plants -were increased to 


the pattern, retroactive to Bept. 2), 1954. If fewer than a majority of the 
plants paid the same number of “brackets” above unskilled iabor, the 
“pattern’’ was the simple average of the number of ‘“brackets"’ in all plants 
where the job classification appeared. 
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B—Male Unskilled (Common Labor) Hourly Wage Rates, 1953, 1954, and 1955 





I ffective date Effective date 


Plant location '! Union = Plant location '! Union 
Sept. 28, Sept. 20, Aug. 1, Sept. 28, Sept. 20, Aug. |, 
1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 


. 69 Los Angeles, Calif UPWA | $1. 60 $1. 65 $1. 
69 Portland, Oreg MCBW 1.55 1, 60 1, 
. 69 South San Fran- MCBW i, 64 1. 69 1. 83 
69 cisco, Calif. 
69 Spokane, Wash. - MCBW 1. 55 . 60 
. 69 
69 Grand Forks, N UPWA . 50 55 
. 69 Dak. 
69 Green Bay, Wis MCBW | 
69 | Huron, 8. Dak... - MCBW | 1. 50 55 
69 West Fargo, N.) UPWA . 50 
69 Dak. 
69 
69 Fort Worth, Tex.... UPWA 
69 Oklahoma City, IPWA 
69 Okla. 
69 





Baltimore, Md MCBW . $1. 
Chicago, Il : UPWA 
Columbus, Ohio ; 
Denver, Colo 'PWA 
East St. Louis, Il PWA 
Eau Claire, Wis PWA 
Jersey City, N. J PWA 
Kansas City, Kans 'PWA 
Mason City, lowa IPWA 
Milwaukee, Wis IPWA 
New York, N.Y IPWA 
North Bergen, N. J IPWA 
North Platte, Nebr? UPWA 
Omaha, Nebr 1PWA 
Peoria, Ill MCBW 
Pittsburgh, Pa MCBW 
Reading, Pa MCBW 
Sioux City, lowa UPWA . 69 Atlanta, Ga UPWA 
South 8t. Joseph, UPWA . 69 Birmingham, Ala UPWA 

Mo. Memphis, Tenn MCBW 
South St. Paul, UPWA .¢ bf . 69 Lexington, Ky. MCBW 

Minn Tifton, Ga__......| UPWA 


e 
= 
bbveuteduberbvererert 


sz 


-_ 

- 
SS 
Sooo 

Voom 





! Excludes Indianapolis plant, closed in 1953 ? Plant covered for first time by 194 agreement (UPWA 


C—Related Wage Practices 





: tat Applications, éxceptions, and other 
“ffective date rovisio | 4 4 : 
Effective dat Provision sulahed matters 


Premium Pay for Saturday Work 


Sept. 30, 1954 (MCBW An employee excused for not more than 1 
and UPWA). full day during the workweek paid pre- 
mium pay for Saturday work. Previ- 
ously paid only after excused absence of 

less than a day 


Holiday Pay 


Sept. 30, 1954 (MCBW Added: Employees laid off during the week 
and UPWA) preceding a holiday but called back and 
worked during the holiday week on the 
day or days following the holiday to 

receive holiday pay 


Paid Vacations 


Jan. 1, 1955 (by agreements Added: 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 or more Employees with more than 2 years’ service 
dated Sept. 30, 1954, years’ service. allowed to take their vacations 90 days 
MCBW and UPWA). in advance of their service anniversary 

date Previously employees with more 
than 15 years’ service allowed to take 
their vaeations within a reasonable period 
in advance of anniversary date 
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~Related Wage Practices—Continued 





- Applications, exceptions, and other 
lective date Provision ’ ’ ’ 
Effective da related matters 


Separation Allowance 


Sept. 30, 1954 (MCBW | Added: Employees offered new work at 
and UPWA),. rates 15 cents or more below prior rates 
given option of taking the job or separa- 

tion allowance. 


Inaurance Plan 


Dec, 1, 1953 (by memoran- | Company-paid hospitalization, surgical, | Not applicable in any case resulting from 
dum agreements dated medical, and poliomyelitis plan instituted injury or illness compensable under any 
Sept. 20, 1953, and sup- for employees with 6 months’ continuous workmen's compensation or occupational 
plemental agreements service and their dependents. diseases act. 
dated Nov. 4, 1953, | Hosapitalization—Full cost of semiprivate | Employees allowed to carry insurance for 6 
MCBW and UPWA), room and service for a maximum of 70 months after layoff by paying premiums 

days, including maternity benefits; $10- in advance. 
a-day maximum for a private room. 

Surgical benefite—A standard surgical and 

| obstetrical schedule with a maximum 
benefit of $300. 

Medical benefite——In-hospital medical fees 
(nonsurgical) of up to $10 for the first 
visit of attending physician and up to $3 
each for next 69 visits, not to exceed | 
visit a day 

Accident benefite—Full cost of emergency | 
eare and treatment rendered within 24 
hours of an accident, 

Poliomyelitie—Maximum of $5,000 for all | Allowance in addition to hospital and medi- 
charges for hospital confinement and cal benefits for a maximum of 70 days. 


| 
| 
other services incurred within 3 years -of 
| contraction of poliom yelitis, 


Dee, 1,° 1954 (by “agree- Employees allowed to carry coverage at 
ments dated Sept. 30, their own expense for 12 months after 
1954, MCBW y@ and company liability ceases. 

UPWA). Hospitalization benefite—Added: Payment | Not applicable to the administration of 
for anesthesia when not available as a anesthetics in vaginal deliveries. 

regular hospital service, up to 15 percent | If coverage is continued at employee's ex- 

of surgical indemnity or $15, whichever pense, obstetrical benefits provided for 

is greater admission to @ hospital within 270 days 
after termination of coverage. 

Employees returning to work within 12 
months after a layoff not required to re- 
qualify for maternity benefits provided at 
company expense. 

Surgical benefite——Added: Surgeons’ fees 
mid for surgery performed in the hospital 
Put for which hospitalization was not 
required When 2 or more surgical pro- 
eouuases were performed in 2 or more in- 

cisions under 1 anesthetic, surgical fees 

paid for each of the procedures in the 
amounts provided in the schedule, with 

a maximum of $300, 
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Wage Chronology No. 7: 
Swift and Co.' 


Supplement No. 4—1953-55 


Swirt aANp Co. signed separate supplemental agree- 
ments with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America (MCBW- 
AFL), the National Brotherhood of Packinghouse 
Workers (NBPW-Ind.), and the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (UPWA-CIO) on 
October 3, 1953, providing for a general wage 
increase and a company-paid hospitalization- 
medical insurance program. The wage increase 
was retroactive to September 28, 1953; the im- 
proved insurance plan became effective December 
1 of that year. 

The agreements expired September 1, 1954, in 
the case of the UPWA and August 11, 1954, for 
the other 2 unions and were replaced by new 
contracts reached late in September—the first 


major 1954 settlements in the industry. Each of 
the new agreements provided for a general wage 
increase, and additional adjustment of all women’s 
rates, inequity adjustments in pay, and an 
amended severance pay clause for two of the 
unions. In addition, a provision for 4 weeks’ 
paid vacation for employees with 25 or more years’ 
service became effective January 1, 1955. Im- 
provements in the hospital, medical, and surgical 
plan were to be in force from December 1, 1954. 
All other provisions were made effective Septem- 
ber 20, 1954. 

The agreements run from September 20, 1954, 
through August 31, 1956, with provision for 3 
reopenings on general adjustments in wage rates. 
Under the first reopening, a supplemental agree- 
ment was reached early in August 1955 providing 
for a uniform 14-cent-an-hour wage increase. 

This supplement reports contract changes 
negotiated in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

' See Monthly Labor Review, July 1049 (p. 25), October 10% (p. 476), 


January 1952 (p. 57), or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 6, Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1953 (p. 842), or Serial No. R, 2100-3. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Iffective date 


Sept. 28, 1953 (by supplemental agree- 
ments dated Sept. 27, 1953, MCBW, 
NBPW, and UPWA). 

Sept. 20, 1954 (by agreements dated 
Sept. 24, 1954, MCBW and NBPW, | 
and Sept. 27, 1954, UPWA). 


increase. 


Aug. 1, 1955 (by supplemental agree- 
ments dated Aug. 1, 1955, MCBW, 
NBPW, and UPWA),. 


Provision 


5 cents an hour general 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
tatters 


5 cents an hour increase 


Further adjustment of interplant inequities. In 
addition to job rate increases, the following 
adjustments were made in specific plants: 


Increase 
(cents 
per 
Plant location 
Atlanta, Ga 
Halistead, Pa 
Lake Charles, La 
Montgomery, Ala 
Moultrie, Ga 
Nashville, Tenn 
Ocala, Fla 
San Antonio, Tex 
Additional 1% cents inerease for women's job 
classifications, thus reducing sex differential 
from 5 to 3.5 cents per hour. 


14 cents an hour increase 





' Following further study by company and union representatives, job 
classification rates found to be below the “pattern” wage rate bracket that 
is, the nurnber of wage rate brackets by which the classification was above the 
unskilled labor grade in the majority of the plants—were increased to the 


pattern, retroactive to Sept. 20, 19%. If fewer than a Peapetty of the plants 
paid the same number of “brackets” above anskilled labor, the ‘pattern’ 
was the simple average of the number of “brackets” in all plants where the 
job classification appeared 
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B—Male Unskilled (Common Labor) Hourly Wage Rates, 1953, 1954, and 1955 





Plant location 


a 
-~ 


Baltimore, Md__. 
Cambridge, Mass 
Chicago, Ul 
Chicago, Il. (Ham- 
mond plant) 
Chicago, Il. (Oma- | 
ha Packing Co ) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, lowa 
Halistead, Pa 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Harrison- Kearney, 
Jersey City, 
Kansas City, 
Menominee, 
Milwaukee, 
National City, 
Newark, N. J 
New Have mn, Conn 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Nebr 
St Louis, Mo 
St. Paul, Minn 
Sioux City, lowa 
Somerville, Maas 


-_- 
— St 
- ~ 


eas 
== 


~ 


=s=== 
=>>>s>= 


- 


N. J 
Kans 

Mich.? 

Wis 

Il 


= 
Ss t== 


———_— = 
C 

= 

= 


===> 
>>> S>>>> 


=. 
< 


Seize 


ee ee me ee 
- 


- 


Ssezeecaeckekbzaca 


~ 


=> 


Union 


>>>= 


=>> 


7 | 
| Effective date 
| 


Effective date 


—— 
|Sept. 
1953 


, Aug. 1, 
1955 


$1. 69 
1. 69 
1, 69 


1.79 


. > ie 
iSept. 28, Sept. 20, Aug. 1, 
1953 1954 1955 


Plant location Union 
28, Sept. 20 


1954 


50 


NBPW $1 
1. 50 
1 
1 


South St. Jose | 
| Nise | 
| 


h, Mo 
Springfield, mph 
ichita, Kans ?__ 


Los Angeles, Calif 

North Portland, 
0 

South San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif _ - - - 


69 
69 
69 
69 


50 
50 
5O 
50 


NBPW 
UPWA 
MCBW 


MCBW 
UPWA 
UPWA 
UPWA 
NBPW 
MCBW 
UPWA 
MCBW 
MCBW 
UPWA 
UPWA 
NBPW 
UPWA 
MCBW 
NBPW 
MCBW 


(5) 
MC 


. 50 


50 1.74 
50 
et) 
50 
50 
47 
. 50 


1. 83 


(*) 

1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1, 69 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1. 64 


Spokane, Wash-- 
Evansville, Ind. - 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Ogden, Utah... 
Perry, lowa_- 
Scottsbluff, Nebr_. 
Watertown, 8. Dak 
Winona, Minn 
Dallas, Tex a 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga_ - 
Lake Charles, La 


Ala 


cr Sr Se tn Se Se 


Sogo on owe 


. 50 
50 
50 


VSS oo 
ron 


ao 
. 


. 50 
_ 50 
50 








1. 635 
(5) 

1. 69 
1. 60 
1. 665 


105 
195 
. 55 
46 
525 


Montgomery, 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Ocala, Fla__- 
San Antonio, 


Forti 


. 42 

475 
385 

. 45 


BW 
MCBW 
NBPW 


. 


Aono nooo oS 


Tex 


ow 





' No longer in operation 


? Plant covered for first time by 1044 agreement (MC BW). 


4 No longer a a plant. 


* No longer covered by master agreement. UPWA prior to October 1954. 


* Plant covered for first time by 1962 agreement (NBPW) 


~Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


20, 1954 
BPW, and UPWA),. 


he % 


Jan 1955 (MCBW, 
NBP Ww, and UPWA). 


20, 1 r 


BPW 


Sept. 
and N 


See footnote at end of table 


(MCBW, 


(MCBW 


Added: 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 


Provision matters 


Holiday Pay 


Added: Employees laid off during the week 
preceding » holiday but called back and 
worked during the holiday week on the 
day or days following the holiday to 
receive holiday pay. 


Paid Vacations 


4 weeks’ vacation after 25 years’ 


service 
Separation Allowance 


Added: Employees offered new work at 
rates 15 cents or more below prior rates 

| given option of taking the job or separation 
allowance.! 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Insurance Plan 


Company-paid hospitalization, surgical, 
medical, and poliomyelitis plan insti- 
tuted for employees with 6 months’ con- 
tinuous service and their dependents. 

Hospitalization 
room and service for a maximum of 70 
days, including maternity benefits; $10- 
a-day maximum for a private room, 

Surgical benefite—A standard surgical and 
obstetrical sehedule with a maximum 
benefit of $300. 

Medical benefits—In-hospital medical fees 
(nonsurgical) of up to $10 for the first 
visit of attending physician and up to $3 
each for next 69 visits, not to exceed | 
visit a day. 


Dee. 1, 1953 (by supple- 
mental agreements dated 
Sept. 27, 1953, MCBW, 
NBPW, and UPWA). 


Accident benefite—Full cost of emergency 


care and treatment rendered within 24 
hours of an accident. 
Poliomyelitis—Maximum of $5,000 for all 
charges for hospital confinement and 
other services incurred within 3 years 
after first treatment for Poliomyelitis. 
Dec. 1, 1954 (by agreements 
dated Sept. 24, 1954, 
MCBW and NBPW, and 
Sept. 27, 1954, UPWA). | Hospitalization benefite—Added: Payment 
for anesthesia when not available as a 
regular hospital service, up to 15 pereent 
of surgical indemnity or $15, whichever 
is greater. 


| Surgical benefite—Added: Surgeons’ 


not required. 
procedures were performed in 2 or more 
incisions under | anesthetic, surgical fees 
paid for each of the procedures in the 
amounts provided in the schedule, with 
a maximum of $300, 


Full cost of semiprivate | 


fees | 
paid for surgery performed in the hos- | 
pital but for which hospitalization was | 
When 2 or more surgical | 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 


Not applicable in any case resulting from 
injury or illness compensable under any 
workmen's compensation or occupational 
diseases act. 

Employees allowed to carry insurance for 6 
months after layoff by paying premiums 
in advance. 


Allowance in addition to hospital and medical 
benefits for a maximum of 70 days. 


Employees allowed to carry coverage at 
their own expense for 12 months after 
company liability ceases. 

Not applicable to the administration of 
anesthetics in vaginal deliveries, 

If coverage is continued at employee's ex- 
pense for | year, obstetrical benefits pro- 
vided for admission to a hospital within 
270 days after termination of coverage. 

Employees returning to work within 12 
months after a layoff not required to 
requalify for maternity benefits provided 
at company expense. 





' By company practice at plants represented by UPWA 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Second Quarter 1955 


THE ALL-MANUFACTURING injury-frequency rate ' 
in the second quarter of 1955 rose nearly 5 percent 
over the first quarter, from 11.1 to 11.6 disabling 
injuries per million man-hours worked, according 
to preliminary reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This was the second successive 
quarter in which the injury rate has increased. 
The rate for the second quarter was 5 percent 
above that for the same period in 1954. The 
average for the first 6 months of 1955, however, 
equaled the January-June record low established 
in 1954. 

The increases over the past 6 months have been 
gradual and the injury rates remained at relatively 
low levels. From the alltime record low of 10.0 
in December 1954, the monthly rates increased to 
10.8 in January, 11.2 in February and March, 11.4 
in April, and 11.7 in May; a slight decrease to 11.6 
was recorded in June. The rates for the first 3 
months in 1955 were below those for the same 
months in any previous year, but those for the 
following 3 months were slightly above comparable 
rates in 1954. 

Although these increases are moderate, they 
indicate clearly that industry cannot slacken its 
efforts if it hopes to maintain the splendid safety 
record it has achieved. Increased activity in 
industry generally has contributed to the rise in 
injury rates. New workers must learn safety as 
well as new operations on the job. Experienced 
workers shifted to new jobs or processes must 
become familiar with new hazards. Longer hours 
induce fatigue, and increased tempo adds to the 
hazards of a job. These factors emphasize the 
importance of safety training on new jobs and 
greater attention to the engineering of safety as 
new processes are developed. 

The majority of the individual industries were 
able to maintain or improve their previous safety 
record during the second quarter of 1955. Of the 
127 separate industry classifications for which 
data were available, 58 (46 percent) showed 
changes of less than 1 full frequency-rate point 
between the first and second quarters; 19 others 
(15 pereent) experienced significant decreases of 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, January 
1952 to June 1955 



























































1 full frequency-rate point or more. The re- 
maining 50 (39 percent), showed significant in- 
creases of 1 point or more; and almost three-fifths 
of these were concentrated in 5 industry groups: 
6 of the 9 industries in the primary metals group; 
4 of the 6 industries in lumber; 9 of the 15 in 
machinery; 8 of the 16 in fabricated metals; and 
3 of the 6 in furniture. 

The largest frequency-rate increase was shown 
by the sawmills and planing mills industry —from 
37.3 in the first quarter of 1955 to 45.2 in the 
second. Appreciable rate increases were also 
recorded for other industries: fertilizers, from 13.3 
to 20.8; bottled soft drinks, from 25.6 to 33.0; 
metal barrels, drums, kegs, and pails, from 5.3 to 


! The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work Injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is any 
injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which (a) 
results In death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job which is open and available to him throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any 1 or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term 
“injury” includes occupational disease. 
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12.3; office furniture, from 16.2 to 22.1; boat 
building and repairing, from 27.9 to 33.6; logging, 
from 62.2 to 67.8; and public-building and profes- 
sional furniture, from 14.9 to 19.9. 

Many industries have achieved, and are main- 
taining, enviable safety records. Those with 


unusually low injury rates for the first 6 months of 
1955 were: miscellaneous communication equip- 
ment, 1.3; synthetic fibers, 2.0; explosives, 2.5; 
aircraft, 2.7; synthetic rubber, 2.9; radio tubes, 
2.9; electric lamps (bulbs), 3.3; plastics except 
synthetic rubber, 3.7; and rubber footwear, 3.9. 


Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter 1966 





Industry 


Average, all manufacturing 


Food and kindred products 
Meat packing and custom slaughtering 
Sausages and other prepared meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Cane sugar 
Confectionery and related products 
Bottled soft drinks 
Malt and malt liquors 
Distilled liquors 
Miscellaneous food products 
Textile-mill products 
Cotton yarp and textiles 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles 
Woolen and worsted textiles 
Knit goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Miscellaneous textile goods 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Clothing, men's and boys’ 
Clothing, women’s and children's 
M iscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
Logging 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork and structural wood products 
Plywood mills 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture, nonmetal 
Metal household furniture 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office furniture 
Public-building and professional furniture 
Partitions and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Miscellaneous paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Miscellaneous printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 
Synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers 
Explosives 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap and related products 
Paints, pigments, and related products 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubher footwear 
Miscellaneous rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) ‘ 
Miscellaneous leather products 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter 1955—Continued 





Industry 


April 


Btone, clay, and glass products 
Clase and glass products 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypeum, and mineral wool 
M tacellaneous nonmetallic mineral products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and steel mills 
Oray-tron and malleable foundries 
Rtee) foundries 
Nonferrous rolling, drawtng, and alloying 
Nonferrous foundries 
Tron and eteel forgings 
Wire drawing 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 
Cold finished steel 
rieated metal products 
Tin cane and other tinware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tiand tools, files, and saws 
Hard ware 
Ranitary ware and plumbers’ supplies 
O11 burners, heating and cooking apparatus 
Rtrnetural steel and ornamental metal work 
Rotler-hop products 
Fheet-metal work 
Ftamped and pressed metal products 
Pabricated wire products 
Metal harrels, drums, kegs, and patls 
Rteel springs 
Rolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Rerew-machine products 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Frgines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Conatruetion and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Pood products machinery 
Textile machinery 
M Iscellaneous special-industry machinery 
Pumps and compressors 
Flevators, esealators, and conveyors 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment 
roller bearings) 
M Iscellaneous general industrial machinery 
Commerctal and household machinery 
Valves and fittings 
Rall and roller hearings 
Machine shops, general 
Flectrical machinery 
Flectrical industrial apparatus 
Flectrical appliances 
Inaulated wire and cable 
Flectrical equipment for vehicles 
Flectric lamps (bulbs) 
Radios and related products 
Radio tubes 
M tac +} 
Nattertes 
Electrical products, not elsewhere classified 
Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles, Poaies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories 
Atreraft 
Alreraft parts 
Shiphutlding and repairing 
Roat building and repairing 
Raflroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Setentifie instruments 
Mechaniteal measuring and controlling instruments 
Yar instruments and lenses 
edical instruments and supplies 
Photographie equipment and supplies 
Watches and clocks 
M Iscellancous manufacturing industries 
Paving and roofing matertals 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Fabricated plastics products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Ordnance and accessories 


(except ball and 


feation equipment 
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' Insuffictent data to warrant presentation of average. 


Nore.— The monthly and quarterly injury-frequency rates presented tn 
this table were derived hom a sample of about 14,000 establishments, covering 
approxi mately one-third of the employees engaged in manufacturing. They 
were adjusted to be comparable with the final averages for 1043, which were 
based on a more comprehensive survey covering approximately 60 percent 


of all ern ployees engaged in manufacturing. All rates shown are preliminary 
and are subject to revision when final annual averages become available. 
See Monthly Labor Review, December 1954 (pp. 1353-1354), for comparable 
quarterly rates for 1953 and the first 6 months of 1954. 





Technical Notes 





Limitations of Union 
Membership Data* 


Facts anour the size, structure, and functions of 
American trade unions furnish a basic tool in 
industrial relations; they also serve to shape 
perspective on the labor movement as an insti- 
tutional force in the Nation's history and economy. 
For a number of years the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has periodically compiled a directory to 
provide such basic information on national and 
international unions in the United States. Per- 
haps the information of greatest general interest 
centers in the total number of union members and 
the membership counts for the individual unions 
and federations. It is here that problems of 
measurement arise. 

Because of a variety of factors, individual union 
membership figures published in previous direc- 
tories as well as in the present one are of a mixed 
nature. They range from those which adhere 
quite closely to an average annual dues-paying 
membership count to those which include all 
members in “good standing.” There are also 
indications that membership figures may have 
been overstated by several respondents. Although 
the Bureau cannot vouch for the consistency or 
accuracy of individual union reports, it is believed 
that the aggregate figures derived from the survey 
represent a reasonable approximation of the total 
membership strength of national and international 


’” 


unions. 

Difficulties in union membership measurement 
have long been recognized. In measuring union 
membership, the general practice has been to use 
“dues-paying”’ status as the principal criterion of 
membership. Adoption of this practice has un- 
doubtedly been considerably influenced by annual 
membership reports published by the American 
Federation of Labor on a so-called “per capita” 
basis.? The AFL constitution (article X, section 1) 


states that “the revenue of the Federation shall 
be derived from a per capita tax to be paid upon 
the full paid-up membership of all affiliated bod- 
ies. . .’’ However, comparisons between member- 
ship “‘per capita’ reports published by the AFL 
and membership claims of AFL affiliates received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed some 
substantial differences. Based on Bureau experi- 
ence, similar problems exist involving the number 
of dues-paying members in unions outside the 
AFL and the number they reported to the Bureau. 
Moreover, it must be recognized that the dues- 
paying criterion is only one of several possible 
answers to the deceptively simple question: Who 
is a union member? 

The purpose of this report is to deseribe (1) the 
variety of concepts and practices on which union 
membership reports are based, (2) the reasons 
why union reports may diverge from totais based 
on a dues-paying criterion, and (3) alternative 
sources of membership data, 


Membership Concepts 


For its 1955 Directory, as for earlier ones, the 
Bureau requested that union membership reports 
be based on the annual average number of dues- 
paying members. Although a dues-paying standard 
represents an objective criterion, it does not assure 
uniformity in reporting by unions. This is true 
because unions, as voluntary associations, make 
their own rules on dues requirements, and have 
established their own concepts and practices in 
compiling membership counts. Moreover, the 
records kept by unions have a direct bearing on the 
kinds of membership information which are 
available. 


*Prepared by William Prachell of the Bureau's Division of Wages and 
industrial Kelations. This discussion appears in a different form, with 
additional relevant data, in the Directory of National and International 
Unions in the United States, 1966 (BLS Bull, 1185) 

i See, for example, Leo Wollman, Ebb and Flow in Trade Unioniem, New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1996 (eapecially chapter I) 

9 Report of the Proceedings of the Beventy-Third Convention of the Amert- 
ean Federation of Labor, September 20-27, 194, Washington, D.C. (p, 4%. 
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Union members generally have the obligation to 
pay dues, usually monthly, to their local. Local 
unions, in turn, generally remit a portion of dues, 
the so-called “per capita’’ tax, to their interna- 
tional union. However, special occasions arise 
when dues payment becomes a hardship for mem- 
bers. For example, some unions set less than full 
dues requirements or waive the payment for mem- 
bers who are unemployed or on strike, as illustrated 
in the following provisions from international 
union constitutions: 


Unemployed: 


Pay less than full dues 
Regular members unemployed temporarily . Dues 
$1 per month or part thereof. Regular dues of $3 per week 


on resuming work, 


Exempt from dues payment 


Individual members of a local union who have not 
worked 5 days in any one month through no fault of their 
own shall be exonerated from the payment of dues. All 
individual members so exonerated must be reported to the 
International Secretary-Treasurer on the monthly report 
of the local Financial Secretary. 


Involved in Work Stoppage: 


Members may be exempted from dues and per 
capita payment 

The GEB [General Executive Board] may waive the 
dues and per capita tax of any members working less than 
40 hours in any calendar month by reason of a lockout or 
of a strike... Per capita thus waived shall be deemed 
to have been paid . . . Dues thus waived shall be deemed 
to have been paid for the purpose of determining the 
member's good standing. 


Members exempt from dues payment 

Any member who has ceased work on account of a griev- 
ance theretofore approved by the Exeeutive Council is 
entitled to receive strike stamps covering the period 
during which he is without employment by reason therefor, 
free of cost ‘ 


Although the unemployed member or one on 
strike may be in a partial or a non-dues-paying 
status, he usually remains a member in good 
standing with the same rights as full dues-paying 
members. For example, he can attend union 
meetings, vote on union policy, and participate in 
other union affairs. Therefore, from a particular 
union's viewpoint, a distinction between “dues 
paying” members and those in “good standing”’ 


may be considered as arbitrary; hence separate 
counts may not be maintained. 

Similar qualifications may apply to union mem- 
bers who are apprentices, retired, or in the Armed 
Forces. Dues payments may be waived for 
servicemen, set at less than full levels for appren- 
tices, and at nominal levels for retired workers. 
The latter, particularly in unions which have 
established benefit plans, may be required to pay 
some dues in order to continue their eligibility for 
benefits. These possibilities are illustrated in the 
following constitutional provisions: 


Armed Forces: 
Exempt from dues payment 


Members who leave their employment to serve in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or Canada or their 
allies for and during the time of war or national emergency 
shall be absolved from all dues payments for the period of 
such service. The [union] shall determine the existence of 
war or national emergency. The [union] shall have the 
authority to extend the provisions of this section to any 
member of the Armed Forces so exempted who may be 
retained in service for special reasons. 


Apprentices or Other Categories of Employed 


Members: 
Apprentices pay less than full dues 


Any apprentice at the trade is eligible to membership in 
a local lodge upon paying one-half of the regular initiation 
fee and one-half of the regular dues charged against jour- 
neymen in such lodge. 


Dues vary for different categories of members— 


Every journeyman and skilled mechanic member shall 
pay into the funds of the local union to which he belongs 
the sum of $3.50 per month, payable monthly, and every 
miscellaneous employee member shall pay into the funds 
of the local union to which he belongs the sum of $2.00 per 
month, payable monthly. 


Retired: 
Exempt from dues payment 


Any member in good standing who is retired under the 
terms of a retirement or old-age pension plan shall be en- 
titled to a “retired membership status’? which shall entitle 
him to all of the privileges of membership except that he 
shall not be required to pay membership dues during the 
period of such retirement. 


Pay nominal dues to maintain union death 
benefits 


Any member of a local lodge who has retired from active 
employment on a pension or annuity provided by civil law, 
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in an amount of $100.00 or less per month, may be issued a 
retirement stamp at a cost of $1.00 per year .. . 

Retirement stamps shall cover the calendar year for 
which they are issued and must be renewed each year on 
January first, upon payment of the required fee. The 
death benefits of members on retirement stamps shall be 
preserved as of the date the first retirement stamp was 
issued, but in no case shall the benefits increase. 


Disabled and Others: 

Exempt from dues payment— 

Any member of a local lodge who has been in continuous 
good standing for 30 years and has become so afflicted or 
disabled as to prevent him from actively performing the 
duties of [his trade] or who has been discriminated against 
for his activities as an organizer, business representative, 
or other official work, and is in consequence unable to ob- 
tain employment .. . shall upon leaving the trade and 
upon request therefor be granted a card exempting him 
from further payment of dues and assessments. The issu- 
ing of such an exemption card shall not deprive the member 
of the death benefits . . 


Pay less than full dues 


Retired members and disabled members receiving aid 
and those receiving state workmen's compensation pay- 
ments, also members temporarily unemployed through no 
fault of their own, shall pay one dollar per month dues to 
be forwarded by the local union to the International 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a record of all such members 
filed with the District Secretary-Treasurer. {Note: Em- 
ployed members pay $4.00 monthly dues.]} 


At some time, virtually every union has mem- 
bers who are in arrears in dues. The proportion 
may be high in unions faced with declining em- 
ployment opportunities. Union rules differ as to 
the allowable number of months members may be 
in arrears. Some provide first for suspension from 
good standing after a relatively short period, e. g., 
2 or 3 months, and for automatic expulsion after 
a longer period has elapsed. Others have more 
liberal practices. Examples of union practices 
concerning dues delinquency follow: 


Dues Arrearage: 
Membership canceled after 3 months 


Delinquency for 3 months in the payment of dues or 
assessments shall automatically cancel membership in a 
local lodge of this Association and all rights, privileges, and 
benefits incident thereto. 


Loss of good standing and expulsion— 


A member who is 13 weeks, or 3 months if a monthly 
fixed dues system exists, in arrears shall not be in good 


363755—55——4 


standing. A member shall stand automatically expelled 
if he fails to pay fixed weekly dues for 39 weeks, or 9 months 
if a monthly fixed dues system exists; unless his [local 
union] accepts full payment of his arrears in dues before he 
is in arrears for 52 weeks, or for 12 months where a monthly 
fixed dues system exists .. . 


Member dropped after 6 months— 


A member who owes a sum equal to 3 months’ dues must 
be reported to the General Secretary as being in arrears for 
the third month, and per capita tax shall be deducted for 
that month and the member shall not again be reported 
until 6 months in arrears, when the member shall be re- 
ported as dropped. 


Other Reporting Problems 


Inflated membership claims by some unions pose 
an additional problem in measuring union member- 
ship. This practice, which is reflected not only in 
reports to the Bureau but in the public statements 
of these unions, may spring from rivalry among 
unions seeking greater prestige, or may be rooted 
in the internal politics of the labor movement, or 
may be intended to strengthen the union’s bargain- 
ing position with employers. Conversely, unions 
may understate their membership. 

From an overall view, a combined membership 
count of unions inevitably includes some dual 
counting. For example, some workers have more 
than one occupation and hold membership in more 
than one union as in the building trades, the rail- 
road industry, the entertainment field, and in 
casual work such as longshoring. For example: 

Any member of a local lodge who secures employment 
within the jurisdiction of any other trade union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and who is thereby 
required to become a member of such other trade union 
may retain his membership in a local lodge... by paying 
such reduced rate of dues as may be stipulated by the local 
lodge of which he is a member. Such local lodge shall, 
however, pay full per capita tax .. . on all such members, 


Obviously, the type of records kept also affects 


membership reports. Some unions are able to re- 
port membership only as of a certain date instead 
of on an annual average basis. 


Union Reporting Practices 


In an attempt to determine union practices in 
reporting membership, the Bureau requested 
unions to indicate whether they included or ex- 
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Specified categories included in or excluded from union 
membership data reported, 1954 ' 





| Membership? 


| 
Category 


| Number 
| Number | Percent | (in thou- 
sands 


Percent 


All unions i” 100.0 17,7! 10.0 


Unemployed 

Included 61 w . | %.3 

Kacluded | 2 4 In 5 

No reply # | 6. 2 . 31.0 
Involved in work stoppages | 

Included (4 32 | 5.1 

KV acluded zs 11.6) , 972 | i 

No reply! 6.4 : | a 
Armed Forces 

Ineluded 4s a4 5, 08 3.5 

Excluded ie val) " $7 

No reply ws “7 5,2 | 2.5 
Apprentices | 

Included co) w 9 { 52.2 

Kecluded 12 _™ ” 

No reply ¢ 57.3} 24; 37.3 
Ketired 

Included a7 h _ 37% ve | 

F secluded y M.2 S | ” 

No reply 5.4 h | “4.7 
Other: * 

Included t 2.5 1 

¥ secluded f 2.54 7 1% 

No reply 1”) 056. 5 7, 375 7 





' Based on responses by 129 unions to the Bureau of Labor Statistics ques 
tionnaire iy 

' The data refer to total mem bership of unions reporting, not the number of 
members actually included or excluded in the specified categories 

* Includes some unions prohibited by law from striking, e. g., anions which 
organize Federal employees 

* Includes some unions which do not have jurisdiction over any apprentice- 
able trades 

‘Very few unions listed any types of workers in this category. Among 
those reported were groups such as permanently sick or disabled, temporarily 
disabled, and associate members, Totals for this group are nonadditive 
since one union reported that certain categories of workers were included 
and others excluded, 


cluded from membership reports five specified 
groups: unemployed; those involved in work stop- 
pages; those in the Armed Forces; apprentices; 
and the retired. Moreover, unions were asked to 
furnish an estimated or actual figure on the number 
of members who were in “excluded” categories. 
If all unions could furnish such data with some 
degree of precision, a total membership strength 
report could be compiled which would uniformly 
account for all members attached in some way to 
unions. The responses fell short of the goal, 
however. 

In all, 129 unions reported in whole or in part on 
the practices they followed.’ (See accompanying 
table.) Thus, only limited generalizations can be 
made since for every category surveyed, approxi- 
mately half of all unions, with one-third of all 
members, did not respond. 

If observations concerning union practices are 
keyed to the number of members affected in re- 
porting unions only, it would generally appear 
that membership reports are more likely to include 


the unemployed, members involved in work stop- 
pages, and apprentices. The retired are likely to 
be excluded, and members in the Armed Forces 
have roughly an even chance of being included or 
excluded from membership reports. 

With the exception of the retired, who are gen- 
erally excluded from membership data, each of the 
categories surveyed includes members who have 
continued prospects for attachment to the labor 
force and generally a long-term outlook for con- 
tinuance of union membership. This may partially 
explain why many unions do not drop members in 
these groups from a membership count, regardless 
of existing dues requirements. 

Only 46 of 90 unions which reported the practice 
of excluding certain groups supplied estimated or 
actual figures on the number of workers involved. 
For all categories, the total excluded was 355,000, 
or about 12 percent of the total membership of 
nearly 3 million reported by the 46 unions. By 
category, the excluded unemployed numbered 
244,000; the retired, 72,000; the Armed Forces, 
19,000; apprentices, 10,000; involved in work 
stoppages, 6,000; and all other categories, 4,000. 
These figures are based on reports from approxi- 
mately half of the unions that excluded members 
who were unemployed, those in the Armed 
Forces, and those who were retired; and approxi- 
mately 20 percent that excluded apprentices and 
those involved in work stoppages. The practices 
followed by individual unions in reporting mem- 
bership data significantly affect the total number 
of excluded members. For example, results were 
considerably weighted by 1 union which accounted 
for almost 80 percent of the 244,000 excluded un- 
employed, and more than balf of the 72,000 retired. 

Finally, it was apparent by comparing union 
membership totals reported by unions with in- 
formation on included and excluded groups that, 
in some instances, reported membership was not 
equivalent to dues-paying membership. for 
example, a union that exempted unemployed 
members from dues payment included the unem- 
ployed in their dues-paying membership count. 
The Bureau, therefore, has presented its member- 
ship summaries in terms of “total membership,” 
rather than “dues-paying membership.” 

* The number of unions and thelr members was relatively constant for 
most categories, However, the identity of the unions varied from group to 


group to the extent that unions reported the exclusion of certain categories, 
e.g., the retired, and inclusion of others 
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Other Sources of Membership Data 


At various times, suggestions have been made 
on the use of alternative sources for membership 
data. One well-known source is the tabulation 
of “voting strength” of international unions based 
upon average paid membership (per capita pay- 
ments) to the AFL which are published regularly 
by the AFL. In recent years, use of this series 
would probably have resulted in understatement 
of AFL membership. This appears to be borne 
out by the turn taken in AFL per capita tax 
collections in 1954, which represented a member- 
ship of 9.6 million, an increase of approximately 
1 million over 1953. It is probable that part of 
this increase was attributable more to the AFL's 
efforts to secure per capita payments on a uniform 
basis from individual unions than to a net member- 
ship gain. The Teamsters’ union, which since 
1943 had paid on approximately 600,000 members, 
paid for nearly 1.2 million members in 1954. 
A less extreme instance is the Carpenters’ union 
which had paid on 600,000 members from 1943 
until 1954, when the figure rose to 750,000. 

Another possibility is the use of international 
union financial statements. However, the lack of 
uniformity in the amount of detail presented and 
periods covered impose limitations on this source. 
For example, the per capita tax item may be 
merged with other receipts, such as initiation fees 
and assessments. It may be composed of pay- 
ments of different amounts, e. g., higher for 
journeymen than apprentices, or higher for 
beneficial members (covered by a union sponsored 
and financed benefit system) as against non- 
beneficial members. Unless full information is 
available on the component parts of such financial 
items, precise computations of per capita paying 
membership cannot be made. Moreover, some 
published statements cover more than a l-year 
period. In such cases, derived computations 
would not necessarily yield an average particu- 
larly applicable to any 1 year. 

In the case of the national CIO, its annual 
financial statement could be used for a per capita 
membership figure but no information on its 
individual affiliates could be derived from this 
report. Such a per capita figure is subject to 
limitations already discussed. 


Automobile Prices 
in the Consumer Price Index* 


Eprror’s Norn. This is the first of several articles 
about the special techniques used in the collec- 
tion of retail prices and the calculation of in- 
dexes for specific segments of the Consumer 
Price Index which will appear in the Review 
Jrom time to time. 


In Terms of utility, popularity, and dollar expend- 
itures, automobiles have ranked high on the list 
of American workers’ personal possessions since 
the mid-twenties. At the beginning of 1955, 
nearly 70 percent of the families living in cities 
owned automobiles, and 1 out of every 4 families 
in the Nation purchased a new or used car in 
1954. Because of their prominent place in the 
family budgets of wage earners aad clerical 
workers, the Consumer Price Index reflects 
monthly changes in the prices consumers pay for 
three popular makes of new and used cars. 

Automobile prices appeared initially in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index, 
as it was then popularly called, in March 1940, 
when the 1935-39 major revision of the index was 
completed. The index was revised back to 
March 1935, and separate indexes of prices for 
new cars were published for quarterly intervals 
from March 1935 through December 1952, with 
the exception of the war years, 1942-45. 

When the Consumer Price Index was revised 
in December 1952, prices of used cars were added 
to the transportation group. The difficulty of 
obtaining used car prices and developing appro- 
priate calculation methods delayed their intro- 
duction into the index. Prior to World War II, 
used car price trends were assumed to be repre- 
sented satisfactorily by the price movements of 
new cars, but divergent price trends of used and 
new cars in the postwar period necessitated an 
attempt to construct independent price indexes 
Moreover, the Bureau’s survey 


for used cars. 


* Prepared by Louise J. Mack, of the Division of Prices and C ost of Living 

11955 Survey of Consumer Finances conducted by the Federal Reserve 
System in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the University 
oft Michigan. See Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1065 (pp. 465-481). 

7 BLS Bull, 966 presented quarterly indexes of new car prices for the years 
1935-48 (excluding the war years) and BLS Bull. 1165, for 1049-62 
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of consumer expenditures in 1950 confirmed the 
fact that the majority of wage earners and clerical 
workers bought used rather than new cars. 

The importance of automobiles in the CPI is 
determined by city workers families’ net outlay 
for the purchase of cars in relation to their total 
purchases. The importance of automobiles rela- 
tive to all items in the index has risen from 2.3 
percent when they were introduced in 1940 to 
4.8 percent in the revised index for December 
1952. Of this 4.8 percent, 2.8 percent was as- 
signed to new cars, and the remaining 2.0 per- 
cent to used cars. The relative importance of 
automobiles in the revised index represents the 
estimated proportion of family expenditures spent 
for them in the 12 months beginning July 1, 1951. 
The net dollar outlay for automobiles which the 
Bureau gathered in its survey of 1950 expendi- 
tures was modisied to adjust the 1950 data for 
what appeared to be an abnormally high level 
of automobile purchases resulting from the start 
of the Korean hostilities. 

The relative importance of automobiles varies 
considerably among the 46 cities in which prices 
are collected for the Consumer Price Index. The 
proportion of disposable income which urban fam- 
ilies spent for the purchase of automobiles for pri- 
vate use in 1950 ranged from 2% percent in the 
densely populated metropolitan area of New York 
to more than 9 percent in the suburbs of western 
cities.’ The variation in the proportion of dis- 
posable family income spent for automobiles in 
different types of urban areas is shown below. 

Percent of disposable fam- 


ily income spent for 
automobiles 


Type of urbanized area North South West 
Large cities 5.7 65 6.8 
Suburbs i as 1 9. 6 
Small cities 5.5 6.4 8.0 


New Cars 


Specially trained representatives of the Bureau 
collect prices each month for the Consumer Price 
Index from franchised dealers for new Chevrolet, 
Ford, and Plymouth sedans. Dealers’ quotations 
for these three makes of cars —which have consti- 
tuted half of the new cars sold since World War 
Il-—-have always comprised the source of the new 
car prices used in the Consumer Price Index. The 
following description of the Chevrolet sedan priced 
during the 1955 model year illustrates the kind of 


specifications which guide price collectors in ob- 
taining prices of a uniform body style and price 
series in each city. 


Make: Chevrolet 

Model Year: 1955, new 

Number of Cylinders: 6 

Series: 210 

Model Number: 2103 

Body Style: 4-door sedan 

Horsepower: 

Mazimum brake: 123 at 3800 r. p. m. 
Tazable: 30.4 

Net shipping weight: 3,095 Ibs. 

Equipment: Standard equipment and the 
extra equipment, accessories, 
trim, gasoline and related 
products, and services which 
the dealer sells customarily 
with the specified car.! 

Exclude automatic transmis- 
sion, power brakes, power 
steering, overdrive, power 
lift windows, and power seat 
adjustment. 

Also exclude interest or other 
financing fees and repair 
service contracts extending 
beyond the factory warranty 
period. 





' Standard equipment consists of the features which the manufacturer in- 


—_- 
cludes fn publis actory delivered price 


Prior to July 1954, the Bureau, in computing 
the index, used the price of the car with only the 
standard equipment which the manufacturer de- 
scribed in the customers’ brochure as being in- 
cluded in the factory list price. In addition to the 
list price, new car prices for index calculation have 
always included: (1) Factory handling and adver- 
tising charges; (2) Federal excise tax; (3) transpor- 
tation charges from factory to dealer; (4) local 
handling and advertising charges; and (5) State 
or local taxes. The total of these items is referred 
to as the “basic car price’’; this varies from city to 
city. 

The new car specifications were broadened in 
July 1954 to include optional equipment, gasoline, 
antifreeze, trim, and other items customarily sold 
with the car by individual dealers. The basic car 
price plus the cost of such equipment—the 
“equipped car price’’—has been used for calcu- 
lating the Consumer Price Index since July 1954. 
As indicated, the specification excludes automatic 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1052 (p. 133) 
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transmission, power brakes, power steering, and 
similar expensive optional power equipment. 
However, when any of these features appears in 
the majority of the cars priced for the index, it will 
probably be added to the specification. 

The optional equipment sold with the equipped 
car varies from dealer to dealer, and from time to 
time within a dealership. In order to have a uni- 
form specification for calculating price changes, the 
Bureau uses the total price of the car with identical 
equipment in the current and preceding pricing 
periods. Thus, if a dealer drops, say, a heater from 
the description of the equipped car in April, but 
had included it in the preceding period (March), 
the price for March is recalculated by omitting the 
price of the heater. The April price is then divided 
by the recalculated March price to obtain the rela- 
tive price change. Similarly, when equipment is 
added to the equipped car priced in the preceding 
period, the Bureau’s representative obtains the 
price which would have been charged for the addi- 
tional item in the preceding pricing period, and the 
price for the preceding period is adjusted accord- 


ingly. Consequently, changes in the optional 


equipment and other items sold with the car do 


not cause changes in the price index. 

A second major innovation in new car pricing 
procedure also occurred in July 1954, when all 
price collectors began to request from dealers the 
amount of the price concession, in dollars, which 
they were offering to their average customer. 
Prior to that time, the Bureau had deducted 
from the basic car price only the concessions 
which dealers reported without being prompted. 
By the last quarter of 1953, many new car dealers 
were making price concessions, usually in the form 
of allowances on trade-in cars substantially ex- 
ceeding their resale values. Such overallowances 
and outright price concessions have been common- 
place ever since. The amount of the concession 
given to private individuals frequently varies 
within a dealership at a given time in relation to 
the price line, body style, and combination of extra 
equipment sold with cars. Consequently, a car 
having the extra equipment most commonly sold 
by the dealer represents a realistic basis for obtain- 
ing the typical transaction price, which is used in 
calculating the index. 

Prices of new automobiles, like prices of other 
commodities except food and fuels, are collected 
monthly in 5 cities, quarterly in 25 cities, and 


every 4 months in the 16 small cities included in 
the index. 


Used Cars 


The same three makes of popular priced cars— 
Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth—are also priced 
for the used car portion of the index. Automobile 
production statistics and used car purchasing in- 
formation from the Bureau’s 1950 expenditure 
survey showed that these 3 makes were likely to 
represent a substantial proportion of the used cars 
to be purchased by city residents in the next 5 to 
10 years. In 33 cities for which the make of used 
cars bought by families in 1950 was analyzed, the 
distribution was: Chevrolet, purchased by 21 per- 
cent of the families; Ford, 17 percent; and Plym- 
outh, 13 percent. 

Similar sources of car ownership data indicated 
that 3-, 4-, and 5-year-old cars would encompass 
the bulk of used cars bought by city workers. 
Since the age of a used car within the popular, or 
any other, price category predominantly deter- 
mines its price, the 3 selected makes are grouped 
into 1 specification for each age of car—3, 4, and 5 
vears old. Prices of 2-year-old used cars of these 
3 makes are also obtained for indirect use in cal- 
culating suitable price adjustment factors for 
prices of 3-year-old cars. 

The difficulty of obtaining prices of used cars of 
a specific quality was largely responsible for the 
delay in introducing this popular commodity into 
the Consumer Price Index. Since there are many 
variables in used car prices arising out of the con- 
dition of the car, the nature of its extra equipment, 
the popularity of a specific model, the financing 
arrangements and other bargaining considerations, 
the largest possible sample of prices is desirable in 
order to minimize price variation caused by these 
factors. Relatively few sales of a specific make 
and age of used car may be expected to occur in a 
given month, even in a large city. This obstacle 
to price collection was confirmed by experimental 
price collections for 25 popular used car models 
from 3 franchised dealers and several used car 
dealers in 4 medium-size and large cities in the win- 
ter of 1950-51. Insufficient sales of the selected cars 
were reported by the sample of dealers visited dur- 
ing 2 months, November and February, to supply 
adequate prices from which acceptable average 
prices could be calculated. Culling used car prices 
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from the District of Columbia car title registra- 
tion records for 3-day intervals in several months 
of 1950 indicated also that a much larger sample 
of dealer-reporters would have to be canvassed 
each pricing period than the Bureau could expect 
to visit regularly. This pricing problem becomes 
more acute in the smaller communities, such as 
the 25 cities in the index sample which have 
populations of less than 240,000. 

Other price sources have been studied and are 
still being evaluated. Auction prices of used cars 
were rejected for several reasons. They repre- 
sent wholesale market prices of cars, not the price 
paid by the ultimate owner. Monthly price 
movements of specific makes and ages of used cars 
reported from auction centers often differ in the 
degree and occasionally in the direction of change, 
from the retail prices reported by automobile 
dealers. Classified advertisements in newspapers 
cannot be relied upon to disclose the actual trans- 
action price when a normal or generous supply of 
used cars exists. Prices advertised by dealers are 
often “lures’”’ which may not be available when a 
customer asks to see the car, while private owners 
seldom realize their asking price. 

Extensive investigation disclosed that the sell- 


ing prices of used cars which dealers mail each 
month to a national trade association were the 
only feasible source of reliable current prices 


available to the Bureau. From these reports, the 
association calculates especially for the Bureau 
average prices for each State and the District of 
Columbia for the cars represented in the index. 
Dealers’ sales of used cars in the first 10 days of 
each month comprise the quotations for this pur- 
pose. The sample of dealers varies from month 
to month. However, since the number of sales 
from which the State average prices for 3- to 5- 
year-old cars are computed usually exceeds 6,000 
a month, the variation resulting from changes in 
the reporting dealers does not have an appreciable 
effect on the national index. The State average 
prices may include sales of dealers in rural as well 
as urban areas, and are not restricted to the 
dealers’ selling prices in the 46 cities in the Con- 
sumer Price Index sample, as are new car prices, 

@ Individual State prices are used in calculating 
the index for cities located within the State when- 
ever the State has sizable numbers of monthly sales 
and the changes in the dealer sample and other 
factors are not regarded as statistically significant. 


In cases where index cities are located in States 
with relatively low numbers of sales and in which 
the sampling error is regarded as significant, or 
where the cities are located near State borders, 
the prices for several adjacent States are combined. 

In computing the price change for used cars of a 
given age, the prices for Chevrolets, Fords, and 
Plymouths are combined in accordance with sales 
volume in 1951. To obtain the current month’s 
index for an age of car, the previous month’s 
index is multiplied by the relative price change for 
that age of car. These indexes for 3-, 4-, and 5- 
year-old cars are combined each month to derive 
the index for used cars. They were given relative 
importances of 0.3, 0.3, and 0.4, respectively, 
when the expenditure weight for used cars was 
first apportioned in 1953; they have changed since, 
because of the differences in price movement of the 
3 ages of cars. 

Since the Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the price change of a fixed quality of 
goods, the used car portion of the index must 
eliminate as far as possible the effect of aging on 
prices. For used cars, pure price movement may 
best be illustrated by the difference between the 
current price of a specific age of car, say a 3-year- 
old, and the price of a car that was 3 years old a 
year ago. For example, the dollar change in price 
of a 3-year-old car from July 1954 to July 1955 is 
the July 1955 price of a 1952 car minus the July 
1954 price of a 1951 model. 

The price decline of used cars which may be 
attributed to aging, i. e., gradual obsolescence, is, 
for index purposes, termed depreciation. The 
dollar amount of a car’s annual depreciation is 
defined as the price differential between two suc- 
cessive models of a particular make at a given point 
of time. The Bureau makes an upward adjust- 
ment of monthly prices to eliminate, or to offset as 
much as possible, the effect on used car prices of 
this depreciation, and thus measure the price 
trend of a car of unchanging age, i. e., approxi- 
mately uniform quality. To permit depreciation 
to appear in the index would customarily depress 
the used car price indexes about 20 to 25 percent 
in the course of a year and would create a corre- 
spondingly large rise in the month when the new 
sample of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-old cars would be 
substituted. 

For index calculation, it is convenient to express 
the annual adjustment factor for depreciation in 
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the form of the ratio of the current price of a given 
age of car to the current price of a car 1 year older. 
Each month, except in January, the ratio is esti- 
mated individually for each of the nine sampled 
cars from the average of all the State prices which 
are used in index calculation. A monthly adjust- 
ment factor is calculated from the annual ratio for 
each car each month from February through 
December. This monthly adjustment is designed 
to offset the estimated cumulative effect of depre- 
ciation since January. 

January prices are not adjusted for depreciation. 
January is assumed to be the introduction or 
“birthday” month of all models of all makes. The 
actual month of model introduction becomes 
relatively unimportant when a car is 3 or more 
years old. Once a year, in January, the cars 
which have become 6 years old are dropped from 
index calculation, and the prices of models which 
have become 3 years old are introduced. Current 
January prices of 3-year-old cars are divided by 
prices a year ago of cars which were then 3 years 
old in order to obtain the annual price relative for 


a 3-year-old car. Similar calculations for 4- and 


5-year-old cars complete the annual price change 


calculation. These three year-to-year price rela- 
tives are then applied to the index for the corre- 
sponding ages of cars for the preceding January in 
order to obtain the current January index. ‘This 
annual index procedure requires no adjustment for 
depreciation, because prices (a year apart) of 
equivalent ages of cars are compared with one 
another. 


Automobile Price Indexes 


The accompanying table contains the composite 
national indexes of new and used car prices which 
have been computed by the methods described 
above. The indexes for the two commodities are 
a byproduct of the Consumer Price Index. They 
reflect any seasonal price movements which have 
occurred. 

Like other components of the Consumer Price 
Index, the automobile retail price indexes have 
been designed to measure solely the trend of 
prices paid by city workers for automobiles of 
as nearly fixed a quality as possible. The ideal 
standard of fixed quality cannot be realized for a 


Monthly indexes of retail —— prices of new and used 
automobiles, January 1953 through September 1956 
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commodity as complex as an automobile, since 
the styling and components of new automobiles 
change annually in a variety of ways, and the 
condition of identical cars differs soon after the 
cars are sold to their first owner. Therefore, 
prices are collected for automobiles which are 
regarded as most nearly equivalent to the cars 
priced in the preceding year. Equivalent quality 
of new cars has been assured to a great extent by 
specifying as a basis of pricing the same make and 
body style, the same or equivalent price series, 
and the same number of cylinders as the car 
which was priced in the preceding year. Similarly, 
prices are obtained for used cars of the same make, 
equivalent model age, and the same body styles 
from year to year. This policy minimizes the 
effect of changes in consumers’ buying habits, 
as well as innovations made by automobile 
manufacturers. Likewise, changes in the per- 
centages of automobile production represented by 
the various makes of cars do not affect the auto- 
mobile portion of the Consumer Price Index. 
Thus, the index is intended to measure price 
trends, as opposed to trends in total expenditures 
for new automobiles, which rise when more 
“extras” are added and become standard. Over 
time, therefore, the rise shown by the index of new 
car prices will be much smaller than that shown by 
simple averages of prices paid for new cars. The 
used car price indexes differ from the new car 
indexes in that the resale value of optional equip- 
ment is included in the used car prices. This 
unavoidable variation in the quality of used 
cars does not seem to have influenced used car 
indexes to any measurable degree since 1952. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases ' 





Labor Relations 


Grievance Strike Barred by Arbitration Clause. 
The National Labor Relations Board held that 
an arbitration clause which provided “exclusive’”’ 
procedures for adjudicating grievances precluded 
a strike over a grievance when these procedures 
had not been followed, thereby justifying the dis- 
charge of the strikers despite the absence of a 
no-strike clause.” 

The union called a strike because of an unsettled 
grievance which it refused to submit to the griev- 
ance procedure provided for in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. The contract provided that 
the grievance procedure would “be the exclusive 
means of adjudicating”’ all disputes or grievances. 
Even though the contract did not contain a no- 
strike clause, the employer promptly discharged 
the strikers and refused to reinstate a substantial 
number of them. This was alleged to be unlawful 
discrimination and, hence, a violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The Board first found that the grievance was 
in fact arbitrable under the contractual provision. 
Then it reiterated that not every strike is con- 
certed activity protected by the act. Strikes may 
be unprotected because of the tactics utilized in 
connection with them or because their objectives 
are improper. 

The policy of the act is to encourage the making 
of voluntary agreements which will be binding on 
the employer, the union, and the employees. The 
grievance provision was said to be clear and un- 
ambiguous on its face. Since it established the 
sole method for settling disputes or grievances, 
unilateral action by either contracting party 
here, action in the form of a strike—could not be 
taken. Since the strike was in violation of the 
contract, even though it did not contain a no- 
strike clause, the employer’s unilateral action in 
discharging the employees was justified. There- 
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fore, he had no obligation to reinstate the strikers. 

The Board added that contracts making griev- 
ance procedures the exclusive method for settling 
disputes were to be encouraged. If employees 
could strike in violation of such agreements and 
then demand and receive protection from the 
Board, the policy of encouraging these agreements 
would not be furthered. Therefore, the Board 
concluded, when a strike in violation of such an 
“exclusive” grievance procedure was not caused 
by an employer’s unfair labor practices, the 
strikers were not engaged in concerted activity 
protected by the act and the employer was free to 
take unilateral action. 


Unlawful Insistence on Contract Clauses. The 
Board held that an employer failed to bargain in 
good faith by insisting that the union sign a 
contract, first, designating the local as exclusive 
bargaining agent although only the international 
had been certified and, second, requiring a secret 
ballot of all employees in the unit on the employer's 
last offer before a strike could be called and on 
whether the contract should be amended, modified, 
or terminated.* 

Three members of the Board agreed that the 
employer’s proposals were not unlawful in and of 
themselves since the union could legally have 
agreed to the recognition and secret balloting 
proposals. However, the majority was of the 
opinion that the employer had not merely sug- 
gested the provisions but had adamantly insisted 
on including them in the contract; this adamant 
insistence was a breach of his duty to bargain in 
good faith. 

Three types of bargaining topics were recog- 
nized by the majority. First, proposals, such as 
the closed shop, which were forbidden by the act 
as subjects for bargaining. Second, proposals 
which may be discussed only if the other party 
has no objection. Third, subjects such as wages, 
hours, and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment which must be bargained about at the 
request of either party to the negotiations. The 
employer's proposals in this case were said to be 


' Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon Jocal statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1W. L. Mead, Inc., 113 NLRB No. 109 (Aug. 27, 1955) 

" Borg-Warner Corp., 113 NLEB No. 120 (Aug. ®, 1055 
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within the second of these categories. Since the 
union did object to the suggestions, the employer 
could not insist on discussing them. 

The employer was said to be obliged to recognize 
the international union because “what has been 
won through the Board’s election processes need 
not be rewon at the bargaining table.”’ As for 
the strike ballot requirement, the union, as 
bargaining agent, was authorized by the act to 
call strikes or to determine appropriate contractual 
terms without consulting the employees. Since 
the provision related to the internal management 
of the union, the employer could not demand 
bargaining on that subject. 

Two members dissented from the view of the 
majority. First, they argued that the result was 
unsound as a practical matter. It would mean 
that a questionable subject for bargaining would 
have to be withdrawn immediately after any 
objection by the other party so that “suggestion” 
would not become “insistence.”” This was tanta- 
mount to saying there was no right to introduce 
the subject in the first place. 

Second, they interpreted a prior opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court ‘* as having rejected 
the reasoning of the majority by holding that, 
rather than picking and choosing mandatory, 
permissible, and forbidden bargaining topics, the 
Board should consider the good faith of the party 
in the bargaining negotiations. If bargainable 
subjects were not introduced in good faith, then 
the act would be violated. Furthermore, the 
only court of appeals which had considered a 
problem similar to the one in this case had followed 
this interpretation of the Supreme Court decision.® 
Therefore, the dissenters concluded that the 
majority’s decision was unsound as a practical 
matter and was based on an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the act. 


Union Control Over Seniority Forbidden. The 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held that 
the Board could not reverse a prior ruling without 
warning and thereby hold an employer and a union 
guilty of an unfair labor practice because they had 
behaved as the earlier ruling permitted.’ 


4 NLR v. American National Fire Insurance Co., 43 U. 8. 305 (1962). 

* Darlington Veneer Co., 113 NLEB No. 125 (Aug. ®, 1055) 

© Allia-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. v. NLE FP, 213 F. 24. 374(C. A. 7, 1054) 

1 NLRR v. International Protherhood of Teamaters, Chauffeurs, Warchouse- 
men and Helpers of America (C. A. 8, Aug. 26, 1955), 

* Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., % NLEB O81 (1951) 


A collective bargaining agreement, which was 
later renewed, provided that the union would have 
authority to settle all controversies or questions of 
seniority. Seniority lists, based on the date the 
employee joined the union rather than the date of 
hiring, were posted on the employer's premises. 
Because of this, the employer gave preferential 
treatment to several employees who had been 
hired later but who joined the union earlier than 
some other employees. The Board ruled that 
though the agreement provided, when it was 
renewed, that seniority would be determined with- 
out regard to union membership, its coercive effect 
of inducing employees to join the union had not 
been cured. The Board reversed a prior ruling,* 
and specifically held that the union could not be 
delegated complete control over seniority since it 
presumed that such authority would be misused 
and would thereby unlawfully encourage union 
membership. Hence, the union was ordered to 
cease giving effect to the clause in this contraet or 
in any other contract it had with other employers. 
The Board also ordered the union to compensate 
employees for any losses suffered because of the 
use of the unlawful provision. 

The court held that the harm to the employees 
had taken place at the time the employer made 
work assignment on the basis of the seniority list 
not when the list had been posted. Further, the 
court upheld the Board's finding that the seniority 
clause was invalid under the act. However, it 
stated that the Board could not find that placing 
the clause in the contract constituted an unfair 
practice; as both parties had relied on the legally 
sound precedent of a prior Board decision, they 
were entitled to warning before being found to 
have violated the act. 

Despite this holding, however, the court en- 
forced the Board’s order against the union insofar 
as the immediate employer was concerned because 
of the union's abuse of the power which the seni- 
ority clause gave it. However, it denied enforce- 
ment of the order against the union with regard 
to its contracts with other employers, stating that, 
in view of the invalidity of the clauses, no unfair 
labor practice would occur until an attempt was 
made to enforce them. 


Right to Information Waived Through Bargaining. 
The Board held that an employer had not failed 
to comply with his bargaining duty by refusing to 
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give a union more information about employees’ 
wages than the contract required, since the union 
had clearly and unmistakably bargained away its 
right to the information in the contract negotia- 
tions.® 

In bargaining for a new contract, the union had 
insisted on a provision requiring the employer to 
give it more information than the old contract pro- 
vided for. In reply, the employer insisted that 
the old information clause be renewed. In subse- 
quent negotiations, and after a mediator had been 
called in, the union indicated that it did not con- 
sider its demands for additional information of 
particular importance. Later, a new contract was 
signed in which the old information clause was 
renewed. However, the union renewed its demand 
for the additional information a few months after 
the contract was signed and several months before 
the specified reopening date. The employer re- 


fused to furnish more information than the con- 
tract required, and the union complained to the 
Board, alleging that though it had signed the con- 
tract renewing the old information clause, it was 
nonetheless entitled by law to the additional infor- 


mation. 
‘Two members of the Board held that the ques- 


tion was whether the facts indicated there had been 
“a clear and unmistakable waiver’’ of the right to 
this additional information in the bargaining nego- 
tiations; they decided that the union had so 
waived its right. The reason for the union’s action 
was not considered important since the union had 
“consciously yielded” to the employer and had 
accepted the old information clause. It would 
abuse the Board's mandate to disturb the bargain- 
ing agreement which the parties had signed. ‘The 
give and take of the bargaining table is undoubt- 
edly a better place than the Board's offices for 
resolving disputes as to the type and amount of 
informational data parties to collective bargaining 
contracts must give to each other. Where, as here, 
the parties have themselves decided the issue at 
the bargaining table, the issue has been taken away 
from the Board and there is no need for it to inter- 
fere."’ Otherwise, one party could upset a con- 
tract on which the other party was entitled to rely. 

One member concurred in the finding that the 
employer had not failed to bargain collectively 
because the request for the information was pre- 
mature under the wage reopening clause. Also, no 
apparent necessity for the information had been 


established by the union at the time the request 
was made. 

Two members dissented on the ground that the 
law had been regarded as perfectly clear heretofore. 
In order for a union to be said to have waived its 
right to information, the waiver must be in specific 
language “clear and unmistakable” or “clear and 
unequivocal."’ Here there was either silence or 
ambiguity, and therefore the test had not been 
met. In effect, the Board was refusing to follow 
a long line of cases on the subject.” They also be- 
lieved that the request was made at an appropriate 
time and was for legitimate information which the 
union needed for administration of the bargaining 
agreement. 


On-the-Job Analysis by Union. A majority of the 
Board held that an employer did not fail to bargain 
collectively by refusing a union permission to enter 
the plant to make an on-the-job analysis of an 
employee's job in order to settle that employee's 
grievance." 

For several years, the union had been permitted 
to enter the employer's plant to do on-the-job 
studies for the purpose of collective bargaining 
and settling grievances. However, this permis- 
sion was withdrawn some months before the 
situation occurred giving rise to this complaint. 
An employee maintained that he performed 
“special assignments” and therefore should have 
a higher job classification. The union requested 
and was refused permission to study this employ- 
ee’s job in the process of settling his grievance. 
A majority of the Board found that the dispute 
revolved around what constituted a “special 
assignment” and not what the employee's duties 
were. 

The former Chairman, with two other members 
concurring in the result in separate opinions, 
ruled that the charge against the employer of 
refusing to bargain should be dismissed. In his 
view, this case was similar to the “right of access”’ 
cases and should be determined by the reasoning 
applied in such cases. He found that the union 
had no right as a matter of law to enter the plant 


* International News Service Dic. of the Hearet Corp., 113 NLRB No. 130 
(Aug. 26, 1955). 

« NLRA vy. The Item Co. 108 NLRB 1634 (1954), enforced, 220 F. 2d 956 
(C. A. 5, 1955); California Portland Cement Co., 101 NLRB 1436 (1952); BE. W. 
Seripps Co., & NURB 227 (1951); General Controls Co., @ NLRB Lal (1990); 
Tide Water Associated Ol Co., 8% NURB 1006 (1049), 

' Westinghouse Electric Corp., 1138 NLRB No. 105 (Aug. 25, 1955). 
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for making the proposed study and that no unusual 
impediment existed to prevent the union from 
obtaining the desired information in other ways 
which would not tend to interfere with plant 
operations. He also stated that “the question 
of union access to production areas is of course a 
bargainable issue, as are the conditions under 
which this privilege may be exercised. This is 
the kind of dispute which can be best resolved by 
collective bargaining rather than administrative 
fiat or judicial decree.” One other member con- 
curred in this view but relied largely on the fact 
that the union could have obtained the informa- 
tion it needed from the employee and the employ- 
er’s records. Since the dispute was primarily 
over what a “special assignment’’ was, no neces- 
sity for the on-the-job analysis existed. 

A third member was of the opinion that this 
factual situation was analogous to the “wage 
data’ cases though he agreed that the complaint 
should be dismissed. He failed to find enough 


evidence to support the view that the union could 
not obtain the information it needed in order to 
settle the grievance intelligently without making 
an on-the-job analysis. 


Since the dispute was 
over the definition of “special assignments’’ as 
used in the collective bargaining agreement, he 
could see no necessity for the on-the-job analysis 
as an aid in settling the question. 

Two members dissented from the result reached 
by the majority. From their point of view, the 
case was analogous to the “wage data’’ cases since 
they felt the employer was obliged to furnish the 
union with any pertinent information he had in 
connection with the grievance. Also, since there 
was a dispute as to what the employee did, the 
union’s request to make an on-the-job study was 
legitimate. The union was obliged to bargain 
about the grievance, and this information was 
necessary to enable the union to bargain intelli- 
gently. This was said to have been decided in 
prior cases.” Finally, they insisted that even if the 
“right of access’ theory were applicable, the evi- 
dence showed that the union could not obtain 
reliable information except by making the study. 


2 Otia Elevator Co., 102 N LEB 770 (1953), reversed on other grounds, 208 F 
24 176 (C. A. 2, 1058); NLRF vy. Cities Service Oil Co., 122 F. 2d 149 (C. A. 2, 
1941); Richfield Ol Corp. v. NLEB, 143 F. 24 860 (C. A. G, 1944) 

“ Local 1976, United Protherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, AFL, 
and Sand Door and Plywood Co., 113 NLRB No. 123 (Aug. %, 1955) 

4 Washington-Oregon Shingle Weavers’ District Council (Sound Shingle Co.), 
101 NLRB 1159 (1982), enforced, 211 F. 24 149 (C. A. @, 1054) 


Therefore, the employer should be required to 
allow the union access to the production area of 
the plant in order to get the data necessary to the 
performance of the union's duty with respect to 
the grievance. 


Secondary Boycott. The Board held that a union 
engaged in an unlawful secondary boycott by 
asking its members, employees of a neutral em- 
ployer, not to hang nonunion-made doors even 
though there was a “hot cargo”’ clause in its agree- 
ment with the employer.” 

The union’s business agent told the neutral em- 
ployer’s foreman, also a union member, to tell the 
employees not to hang doors manufactured by a 
certain nonunion employer. This was done, and 
no doors were hung. Then the union told the 
distributor that it would allow them to be hung if 
the distributor would cease doing business with 
the manufacturer, the primary employer, with 
whom the union had no active dispute at the time. 

The majority asserted jurisdiction because the 
primary employer, the manufacturer of the doors, 
had a sufficient outflow to come within the 
Board’s jurisdictional limits. It found that the 
foreman, in ordering the employees to cease han- 
dling the products of the door manufacturer, was 
acting not as a foreman or official of the employer, 
but as a union member in accordance with the 
bylaws of the union. Therefore, the union’s re- 
quest was directed exclusively to the employees 
and was not a request to the employer to comply 
with the “hot cargo” clause in the collective 
bargaining agreement. This case was said to be 
similar to a prior case '* except that here no active 
dispute with the primary employer had occurred, 
The objectives of the union's action were to cause 
the neutral or secondary employer to cease dealing 
in the products of the primary employer, and to 
prevent the distributor from doing business with 
the primary employer. Both are forbidden by the 
act. The distributor was included within the 
section 8(b)(4)(A) ban on a union's “forcing or 
requiring any employer or other person to cease 
doing business with any other person.” 

The “hot cargo”’ clause in the collective agree- 
ment with the neutral employer was no defense to 
the secondary boycott charge because the union 
had directed its request to the employees rather 
than the employer. The clause was a valid one, 
and had the union asked the employer to order the 
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employees to stop hanging the doors, the act 
would not have been violated. Directly inducing 
the employees to stop working with the products 
was forbidden by the act and therefore could not 
be justified, the “hot cargo”’ clause to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In making this ruling, the 
Board overruled prior cases insofar as they were 
contrary to the holding in this case.” 

One member concurred in the result. However, 
he found that the “hot cargo” clause was “pat- 
ently unenforceable” as a “subterfuge for avoiding 
the proseriptions of the act and as an effort at 
advance immunization against unfair labor prac- 
tice charges.” Therefore, the union’s conduct 
could not be justified. 

One member dissented on the ground that the 
Board had improperly taken jurisdiction under 
its standards since there were intermediate pur- 
chases of the nonunion goods between the primary 
and the secondary or neutral employer. Thus, in 
this case, the neutral employer was twice removed 
from the interstate commerce, and the impact on 
interstate commerce was too insubstantial for the 


Board to notice. 
Another member dissented because the neutral 


employer had already agreed to boycott goods of 
this type and the union had a duty to keep the 
employees informed of their rights and duties under 


the contract, The majority opinion was said to be 
simply an open invitation to employers to refuse 
to honor “hot cargo” clauses. Further, he argued 
that the foreman acted as the employer's agent or 
at least as agent of both the union and the employ- 
er. On that basis, the union’s request was not 
directed exclusively to the employees and hence 
did not violate the act. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


No Federal Court Aid for Trainees Under UMTSA. 
A United States district court " held that it lacked 
jurisdiction to compel reinstatement of a reservist 
in his position in private employment, pursuant to 
section 9 (g) (3) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. 

The reservist, employed as manager by a gas and 
oil cooperative, went on annual training on August 
9, 1952. Three days later, the board of directors 
discharged him, assigning reasons unrelated to his 
training duty. Within 30 days of his release from 
training, the veteran applied for reinstatement 


and the employer refused. Thereupon, the vet- 
eran, contending that he was dismissed because of 
his training duty, commenced proceedings in a 
Federal district court. Among other defenses, 
the employer asserted that the court lacked 
jurisdiction on any grounds. 

The Universal Military Training and Service 
Act confers upon the district courts of the United 
States, in section 9 (d) (which was enacted in 1948) 
jurisdiction to order reinstatement and award 
compensatory damages for failure or refusal of 
private employers to comply with the provisions 
of section 9 (b) or 9 (ce) (1). The latter sections 
confer reemployment rights upon selectees. Dif- 
fering in content were the rights of leave of absence 
and reinstatement without reduction in seniority 
given to trainees and rejectees which were added 
by amendment in 1951 by section 9 (g) (3), with 
no accompanying change in jurisdictional provi- 
sions. Since section 9 (g) (3) contained no juris- 
dictional provisions and those in section 9 (d) 
previously enacted were limited to the particular 
rights described in sections 9 (b) and 9 (e) (1) 
(which were entirely unlike the new rights granted 
by section 9 (g) (3)), the court concluded that no 
jurisdiction existed to enforce the later and dif- 
ferent rights granted by section 9 (g) (3). 

The veteran contended that the act must be 
liberally construed with its separate parts read 
together to effectuate the overall purpose. There- 
fore, he argued, jurisdiction under this act should 
be considered to extend to all those for whom 
rights were created by the act. The veteran also 
pointed out that, in view of the limited nature of 
the rights given trainees and rejectees, other 
sources of Federal court jurisdiction would rarely, 
if ever, be available to them. 

In ruling that the Federal courts had no juris- 
diction based on section (d) of the reemployment 
statutes as to claims under 9 (g) (3), the judge 
said that even though the court might believe the 
omission of jurisdiction was an inadvertence, it 
could not remedy the defect. The legislative 
history was found inconclusive. The reasoning 
of the court in denying jurisdiction was as follows: 
That section 9 (d) conferring jurisdiction upon 

" Chauffeurs, Teamaters, Warchousemen and Helpers Local Union No. 135 
(Pittaburgh Plate Class Co.), 105 N LEB 740 (1053); International Protherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Local #94, 
AFL (Henry V. Raboiun, d. b. a. Conway's Express), 87 NLRB 972 (1949), 
affirmed, 105 F. 24 006 (C. A. 2, 1962) 


 Christner v. Poudre Valley Cooperative Association (U. 8. Dist. Ct, 
Colo., July 15, 1965, not officially reported) 
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the courts must be held to confer that jurisdiction 
only with respect to rights granted to veterans in 
sections 9 (b) and 9 (ec) (1) since there was a 
specific reference to those sections; and since no 
other provisions were made in the legislation for 
enforcement of the new rights granted by 9 (g) (3), 
the court was without jurisdiction to enforce those 
new rights. 

In passing, the court made it clear that it would 
have recognized jurisdiction over violation of 
rights created by section 9 (g) (1) and 9 (g) (2) 
for enlistees and reservists called to active duty 
(as distinguished from training duty). The court 
emphasized that sections 9 (g) (1) and 9 (g) (2) 
define the rights of enlistees and reservists in a 
clause specifying that they are “entitled to all of 
the reemployment rights and benefits provided by 
this section (section 9) in case of persons inducted 
under the provisions of this title.”’ 

Having found that specific jurisdiction to inter- 
pret the suit did not exist, the court considered 
whether it had jurisdiction on either of the general 
grounds of diversity of citizenship (a suit involving 
citizens of different States) or jurisdictional 
amount (a civil action arising under the laws of 


the United States involving an amount in contro- 
versy exceeding $3,000). 
There was no diversity of citizenship involved 


in the Christner case. On the other hand, the 
court found the claim was a civil action arising 
under the laws of the United States and said that 
it would, therefore, have jurisdiction if the amount 
in controversy exceeded $3,000. Without relying 
on section 9 (d) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, the court ruled that violation of 
section 9 (g) (3) at least creates an enforceable 
claim for damages. After examining possible 
theories for computing damages where employ- 
ment is for an indefinite term, as was Christner’s, 
the court concluded that none of them would 
make the amount of Christner’s controversy with 
his employers exceed $3,000, except a claim for 
punitive damages exceeding that amount. A 
claim for punitive damages might afford “hope for 
a practical basis of enforcement of the act as 


" No amendment was made, but it is expected that the decision will be 
appealed 

Mitchell v. Anderson (C. A. %, Aug. 25, 1955) 

Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., 317 U. 8. SA (1943); Kirachbaum Co 
v. Walling, 316 U. 8. 517 (1942); Tipton v. Bearl Sprott Co. 176 F. 24 492(C. A, 
0, 1949); and Consolidated Timber Cov. Womack 132 F.2d 101 (C_ A &, 1942) 

™ ( onsolidated Timber Co. ¥. Womack, 132 F. 24 101 (C. A. &, 1942 


applied to indefinite term contracts.”” The court 
doubted that jurisdiction could be created by an 
amendment where a claim was not originally 
within the court’s jurisdiction, but allowed time 
for the veteran to make such an amendment.” 

In passing, the court observed that State courts 
might afford some remedy, though they might 
not be able to safeguard fully the rights of veterans. 


Wages and Hours 


Bunk House and Mess Hall Employees. The 
United States Court of Appeals for the 9th Cireuit 
held that the employees of a company operating 
bunk houses and mess hall facilities for a mining 
company engaged in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce were covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act because their activities were 
directly essential to the operations of the mining 
company.” 

In reversing a lower court's decision, the court 
of appeals relied on prior cases to demonstrate 
that it is the character of the employee's duties, 
and not the employer's business, which determines 
the applicability of the act. The court thereby 
determined that the employees of the company 
operating these facilities were working in a “closely 
related process or occupation directly essential to 
the production” of goods for interstate commerce. 

The mining company operated a mine outside 
a small town where there were no public boarding 
houses and only 2 eating places, 1 of which was 
closed for 3 days each week, Other towns were 
15 to 40 miles from the mine. Prior to 1945, the 
mining company had maintained bunk houses and 
mess hall facilities near the mine for its un- 
married male employees. However, in 1945, it 
contracted with the employer involved in this 
case to operate these facilities for it and under its 
general supervision. Payment for facilities used 
by the mining company employees was deducted 
from their wages and paid to the new company, 
The facilities were at no time operated at a profit 
to the mining company. 

Relying on an earlier decision of its own,” the 
court said, “It is of course essential that employees 
have adequate food and lodging and if these are 
not available otherwise, there can be no product 
unless the employer acts to furnish them. When 
he does so, employees working in such facility are 
doing work as ‘necessary’ or as ‘essential’ as those 
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who work in the ‘factory’ proper.’ Though the 
1949 amendments to the act changed the require- 
ment that work be ‘“necessary’’ to the production 
of goods for commerce to one that it be closely 
related and “‘directly essential’ to such production, 
the court held that the amendment “was intended 
to cut off incidental or fringe coverage of the act.”’ 
The facts in this case would “bring it outside the 
change in coverage intended or accomplished 
by the amendment,” and broad principles of the 
cases prior to the amendment remained unchanged 
insofar as they were applicable to the facts in this 
case. The test of coverage here was not whether 
the mining company could possibly continue in 
operation without the mess hall and bunk house 
but whether there was “substantial need” for them 

The court then concluded that these facilities 
were an integrated part of the mining company’s 
operation and therefore were not within the ex- 
emption of retail establishments from the require- 
ments of the act. And, though the company 
operating the mess hall and bunk house may have 
been an independent contractor from a technical 
point of view, that did not alter the court’s 
decision since the company was, in reality, manag- 
ing a facility directly essential to the mining 
enterprise. 


Hospital Operated by Interstate Employer. The 
United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit, upholding a Federal district court, held 


that the employees of a hospital owned and oper- 
ated by a mining company were not covered by 
the act because they were not engaged “in any 
closely related process or occupation directly es- 
sential to the production” of goods for interstate 
commerce.” 

The hospital was located on the edge of the 
employer’s mining operations, but only 20 percent 
of its operation was devoted to caring for company 
employees. Treatment of the families of employ- 
ees and the general public accounted for the other 
80 percent; though the company paid the doctors’ 
salaries, they also engaged in private practice. 
The evidence also indicated that other mining 
companies in the area did not maintain hospital 
facilities for their employees. In addition, the 
employees and their families could be adequately 
cared for in other facilities in the vicinity. 

The court stated that the test of whether an 
employee is engaged in an occupation directly 
essential to the production of goods for commerce 
is whether the services furnished could not be 
obtained unless the employer furnished them and 
whether, without them, the work of employees 
engaged in commerce could have been carried on. 
The court held that the hospital employees did 
not meet this test. The court added that these 
employees would not have been covered by the 
act even before the 1949 amendments. 


% Juarez v. Kennecott Copper Corp. (C. A. 10, July 26, 1955). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 1, 1955 


Tue President created an Emergency Board under the 
Railway Labor Act to investigate a dispute between the 
nonoperating employees represented by the railroad divi- 
sion of the CIO Transport Workers and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, involving wages and graded work classifications, 
a health and welfare plan, a shorter workweek, and arbi- 
The union called off a threatened strike by 35,000 
(See also p. 1284 of this 


tration, 
employees on the following day. 
issue.) 


Tue Chrysler Corp. and the CIO Auto Workers negotiated 
an agreement covering 139,000 hourly and salaried workers, 
providing a supplemental unemployment benefit (SUB) 
plan and wage increases and related benefits paralleling 
earlier settlements with the other major automobile com- 
panies (see Chron. item for June 6, 1955, MLR, Aug. 1955). 
Special features of the pact, which expires June 1, 1958, 
include: SUB for office salaried and engineering employees; 
an automatic wage progression plan for salaried workers; 
the elimination of wage differentials between Detroit and 
out-of-town plants; and a full union shop. 

On September 2, the American Motors Corp. and the 
CIO Auto Workers also agreed on a basically similar con- 
tract. However, to maintain the company’s competitive 
position and insure pensions for 3,000 workers displaced 
when American merged with Hudson Motor Car Co., the 
union agreed to deferment of company contributions to the 
SUB plan until September 15, 1956, with the benefit 
payments following a year later. 


NEW AGREEMENTS were negotiated by the AFL Flint Glass 
Workers with the Nationa) Association of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware Manufacturers, which provided a general 
wage increase of 12% cents an hour and additional fringe 
benefits for 10,000 workers, and with the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Association, which provided a wage in- 
crease of 15 cents an hour for all employees, except lst 
and 2d year apprentices who received a 12-cent-an-hour 
increase. 


September 2 


Tue CIO Auto Workers reached a 3-year agreement with 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., generally resem- 
bling automobile industry settlements (see Chron. item for 
Sept. 1, 1955, above) and covering about 17,500 production 
workers in 6 plants in 5 States. The pact includes a liber- 
alized Ford-type SUB plan providing for benefits amount- 
ing, with unemployment compensation, to 65 percent of 


take-home pay for 26 weeks and, for the the first time, a 
full union-shop provision. 


September 4 


Tue CIO Rubber Workers ratified a wage settlement with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., supplementing a previous working 
agreement (see Chron. item for June 19, 1955, MLR, Aug. 
1955), providing a general wage increase of 12 cents an 
hour, an additional holiday, and an improved vacation 


‘plan. The agreement, covering 15,000 employees, paral- 


leled that reached a few days earlier with the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


September 8 


Tue Secretary of Labor announced that the Wage-Hour 
and Public Contracts Administrator, in response to a re- 
quest from the Ford Motor Co., had ruled that employer 
contributions to supplemental unemployment benefit 
funds such as that negotiated with the CIO Auto Workers 
(see MLR, Aug. 1955, p. 875) may be excluded in comput- 
ing wages for purposes of overtime pay under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. Such 
contributions qualify for exception from the “regular’’ rate 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Tue Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. agreed to finance individual security funds 
for 23,000 workers represented by the CLO Glass Workers, 
which will provide benefits up to $30 during unemployment 
or prolonged illness. (See also p. 1286 of this issue.) A 
worker may draw any amount in excess of $600 as ad- 
ditional vacation pay. A discharged or retired worker 
will receive any balance in his fund. The agreement, 
effective September 15, 1955, extends to May 15, 1058, a 
wage contract signed previously (see Chron, item for May 
15, 1955, MLR, July 1955). 


September 10 


Tue joint board of trustees of the Baking Industry Na- 
tional Welfare Fund announced, after a 2-day meeting in 
Montreal, its unprecedented decision not to invest in the 
securities of companies which are either under contract 
with the AFL Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union 
or within its jurisdiction, in order to avoid any “conflict 
of interest.” 


September 12 


Tue Remington Rand Co., for the first time in its history, 
consented to a union-shop provision in @ contract with the 
AFL Machinists. The contract, covering 4,000 employees 
at the firm’s Elmira, N. Y., plant, also provided for the 
union label on Rand products; immediate wage increases 
ranging from 4 to 12 cents an hour for all employees and 
an additional adjustment of 4 cents for some classifica- 
tions; improved insurance benefits; reopening for nego- 
tiations on pensions after 1 year; and an employer-paid 
health and welfare program. 
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September 14 


Tae International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) 
ended an 8-day strike in the port of New York, called in 
protest against the New York-New Jersey Waterfront 
Commission's alleged abuse of authority and unfair treat- 
ment of longshoremen with criminal records, after it ac- 
cepted a proposal for a citizens’ committee investigation of 
ita complaints. (See also p. 1283 of this issue.) 


September 15 


Tue AFL Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union an- 
nounced agreement with a large segment of the baking 
industry on an employer-financed, jointly administered, 
nationwide pension system, in which workers will have 
Employer contributions will vary from 
(See Chron. 


vesting rights 
city to city, subject to local agreements. 
item for Mar. 17, 1954, MLR, May 1954.) 


Tae Wage and Hour Administrator, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, announced that higher minimum hourly 
wage rates would become effective October 6, 1955, in two 
Puerto Rican industries: (1) 75 cents in both divisions of 
the alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol industry and 
(2) 26 to 55 cents in four divisions of the needlework and 
fabricated textile products industry (see also Chron. item 
for May 9, 1955, MLR, July 1955). 

On September 28, higher minimum hourly wage rates 
were also announced for the following industries in Puerto 
Rico, effective October 20, 1955: food and related indus- 
tries——40 cents for the citron brining division and 15 cents 
for the general division; tobacco—35 cents for the cigar 
filler division (effective Nov. 28, 1955) and 50 cents for the 
general division; and communication, utilities, and mis- 
cellaneous transportation industries—-65 cents for the 
radio broadcasting division and 75 cents for the telephone, 
was utilities, and television broadcasting divisions. 


September 16 


Tre Presidential Emergency Board created to investigate 
a dispute between the New York Central Railroad and the 
independent Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen 
(see Chron. item for Aug. 13, 1955, MLR, Oct. 1955) 
recommended, on the issue of eliminating inequities in 
suburban conductors’ pay, that the union withdraw its 
demand for a lower hours base for overtime computation 
and that the parties, instead, negotiate on minimum daily 
earnings guarantees. Recommendations were also made 
regarding six disputed operating rules, 


September 19 


A new 2-year contract, retroactive to July 1, 1955, with 
the Printers League Section of the New York Employing 
Printers Association was ratified by the AFL International 
Typographical Union. The pact, covering 5,500 workers 
in New York commercial printing shops, provides for an 


immediate pay scale increase of $4 a week and another 
$3 in July 1956. (See also p. 1288 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB asserted jurisdiction in M. 8S. Ginn & Co., 
Washington, D. C., and Local No. 730, Warehouse Em- 
ployees Union International Brotherhood of Teamsters . . . 
AFL, in a representation election involving an employer 
who operates establishments in the District of Columbia 
and Virginia but does not meet the Board's jurisdictional 
standards, on the ground that the Board has plenary 
jurisdiction in the District. 


A Federal district court in Michigan set aside a State 
court's temporary restraining order against peaceful 
secondary picketing. The Federal court held that it had 
jurisdiction to remove the case from the State court, 
despite the fact that claimed damages were less than 
$3,000, because the union’s alleged activities violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act and appeared to affect interstate com- 
merce as defined in both that act and the Commerce Act. 
It also pointed out that the case could not have been 
removed from the State court if only injunctive relief had 
been involved, but suggested that the employer could 
seek injunctive relief through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The case was Douglas, d. b. a. Douglas 
Electric Co. v. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 498, AF L. 


September 26 


Tue AFL Sailors Union of the Pacific ratified a contract 
with the Pacific Maritime Association and 2 steamship 
lines changing to a new method of payment for holiday and 
weekend work whereby penalty pay is eliminated, except 
for cargo handling and hazardous or dirty work, in return 
for an increase in basic pay rates ranging up to $121 a 
month for able-bodied seamen standing watch at sea; their 
workweek was raised from 40 to 56 hours and hourly 
overtime pay for time in excess of those hours to $2.65. 
(See also p. 1283 of this issue.) 


September 28 


Tue National Independent Union Council, at its fifth 
annual convention at Philadelphia, adopted a resolution 
setting up a fund for defense against possible future 
membership raids by the merged “AFL-CIO.” 


September 30 


Tue Federal district court in Massachusetts ruled that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act applied to an employee during 
the workweeks in which a substantial portion of his time 
was spent on activities relating to interstate commerce, 
He was awarded unpaid overtime compensation from his 
employer—a concrete firm supplying sand for highways 
over which interstate commerce passed. The case was 
Hayward v. Graziano et al., d. b. a. A. Graziano and A. 
Graziano, Inc. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





From the conclusion of the Ford-UAW contract 
in early June to the end of September, supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans were incor- 
porated in about 100 agreements covering approx- 
imately a million workers. Most of the contracts, 
covering the great majority of the workers, were 
negotiated by the UAW-CIO. Among the major 
contracts concluded during September that con- 
tained such provisions were CIO Auto Workers 
agreements with International Harvester, Allis- 
Chalmers, and American Motors. A different 
type of provision for supplementing unemploy- 
ment compensation was agreed to by the CIO 
Glass Workers with Libbey-Owens-Ford and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass. 

A strike of longshoremen, protesting actions of 
the New York-New Jersey Waterfront Commis- 
sion, tied up the Port of New York for 8 days. 
Nationwide negotiations on the railroads con- 
tinued with practically all unions participating 
in separate bargaining sessions. Wage increases 
were negotiated by the CLO Rubber Workers with 
major rubber manufacturers and pay adjustments 
continued to spread during September throughout 
the southern textile industry. 


Transportation Industries 


Longshoring. The independent International 
Longshoremen’s Association called a strike on 
September 6 in protest against activities of the 
New York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission, 
which was established in 1953 to stabilize and 
control hiring activities in the New York harbor. 
This action was supported by shorter stoppages 
by the union’s members in several other East and 
Gulf Coast ports, altogether idling a total of about 
40,000 workers at the peak of the strike. The 
president of the union said the protest concerned 
“Commission interference with the international 


union.”” More specific union grievances included 


the Commission’s denial of work licenses to long- 
shoremen with criminal records, the Commission’s 
alleged abuse of its subpoena powers, and the 
attempt of an investigator of the bi-State Water- 
front Commission to attend a mass meeting of 
the union’s members. 

After the issuance of several temporary court 
injunctions against continuance of the strike in 
the New York Harbor, a New Jersey State Senator 
proposed a settlement formula calling for a citi- 
zens’ committee to hear complaints of the union 
against the Waterfront Commission and to make 
recommendations to the legislatures of New York 
and New Jersey for such new legislation and 
changes in procedures as they might deem advis- 
able. The union accepted this formula on Sep- 
tember 14 and ordered its members to return to 
work, 


Maritime. A change in the method of paying for 
weekend and holiday work was negotiated for 
West Coast sailors by the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific (AFL)? with the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation and 2 steamship companies (American 
President Lines and Pacific Far East Line). Pat- 
terned after the TVonsina bulk cargo contract 
adopted in March,’ the major feature consisted 
of elimination of most penalty pay, including that 
for weekend and holiday work, in return for an 
increase in basic pay scales ranging up to $121 a 
month for able-bodied seamen standing watch, 
About $96 of this amount represented the average 
sum formerly paid for Saturday, Sunday, and 
holiday watch at sea; $25 was an increase in earn- 
ings. The new scheduled workweek for those 
standing watch was raised from 40 to 56 hours 
at sea, while the rate for overtime beyond these 
hours was increased from $2.47 to $2.65. Penalty 
rates were continued for cargo handling and haz- 
ardous, dirty work. The shipowners’ contribution 
to the welfare fund was increased by 15 cents (to 
75 cents a day) and vacation benefits were also 
improved. 


Local Transit. The reconstituted Transit Author- 
ity of New York City and the CIO Transport 
Workers Union reached agreement on wage in- 
creases for 37,000 employees. In exchange for 
! Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Kelutions 


? Bee Monthly Labor Review, September 1955 (p. 10%) 
4 Bee Monthly Labor Keview, May 1055 (p. 57% 
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extension of the existing pact beyond its termina- 
tion date of June 30, 1956, to the end of 1957, the 
workers were granted 7 cents an hour retroactive 
to last March 15-—-the wage reopening date 

another 7 cents July 1, 1956, and the final 3 cents 


a year later. Negotiations with the previous 


Authority had produced a wage offer of 5.3 cents, 
the amount proposed by a factfinding board. 


Railroads. About mid-September, the country’s 
railroads accepted in essence recommendations of 
a Presidential Emergency Board, by offering some 
245,000 operating employees (firemen, enginemen, 
trainmen, and switchmen) a general raise of 4 cents 
an hour and a health-welfare program financed by 
contributions by the carriers of 4 cents per man- 
Switchmen would receive addi- 

12.5 cents for those whose hours 


hour worked. 
tional increases 
were to be reduced to 40 a week and 8.5 cents for 
those already on the shorter week. 

A week later, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (Ind.), dissatisfied with 
this offer, proposed a meeting with bargaining 
officers of more than 130 carriers in an effort to 
avert a nationwide strike. By the end of the 
month, the union had authorized a strike vote of 
its members. The Brotherhood, representing 
about 60,000 workers on Class I railroads, was 
secking greater increases for yard-service workers 
shifting to, and aiready on, a 40-hour week and 
higher daily minimum wages for road-service 
employees. 

Late in the month 11 
800,000 nonoperating railroad 
pressed dissatisfaction with the progress of their 
negotiations with the carriers which began in 
August. The unions are seeking wage increases 
and assumption by the railroads of the total cost 
of health and welfare benefits. 

A 2-month labor dispute, marked by mediation, 
strike threats, and aslowdown, was settled when the 
Long Island Railroad and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) reached agreement on 
wage increases and other contract revisions, with 
management indicating that the added costs will 
not require a fare increase at this time. 

Strikes threatened by the CIO Transport 
Workers against the Pennsylvania Railroad and 


unions, representing 
employees, ex- 


Pan American World Airways early in September 
were forestalled by intervention of the National 
Mediation Board. In one case, the President at 
the request of the Board created an Emergency 
Board to investigate grievances of 35,000 non- 
operating railroad employees. In the other, 
the Mediation Board also named a 3-man arbitra- 
tion panel in the dispute affecting 6,000 airline 
maintenance employees. Subsequently, — the 
TWU, in an effort to break deadlocked contract 
negotiations, urged its members not to work 
overtime on Pan American operations. Mean- 
time, the Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion (AFL) warned United Air Lines of a possible 
strike over job security issues if the Mediation 
Board's peace-making efforts fail. 


Farm Equipment, Autos, and Aircraft 


New 3-year agreements with the CIO Auto 
Workers ended relatively brief strikes which 
occurred at some of the plants of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. on September 6 and a 32-day 
strike of 40,000 employees of the International 
Harvester Co. on September 19. Both agree- 
ments provided for the union shop and for eco- 
nomic packages reportedly larger than those in 
the Big Three auto settlements. Both incorpo- 
rated supplementary unemployment benefit plans 
but the benefits at International Harvester will 
start a year later than at Allis-Chalmers and the 
major auto companies.*| The Allis-Chalmers’ sup- 
plementary unemployment benefit plan will main- 
tain 65 percent of straight-time take-home pay for 
26 weeks instead of the reduction to 60 percent 
after 4 weeks provided in other farm equipment 
and auto settlements. 

The agreements liberalized the cost-of-living 
escalator formulas, as well as insurance plans, 
and provided for a 7th paid holiday. The 
International Harvester settlement liberalized 
pensions and vacations for workers with more than 
10 years of service. Allis-Chalmers’ shift differ- 
entials were increased. 

Employees of International Harvester will 
receive an 1l-cent hourly wage increase effective 

‘Supplemental unemployment compensation will be available to Inter- 


national Harvester employees on June 1, 1957, if State and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies make certain favorable rulings by June 1, 1956. 
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in September 1955, with added increases of 18 
cents for journeymen and 5 to 8 cents for workers 
in upper labor grades. The Allis-Chalmers’ con- 
tract, agreed to on September 2, and covering 
about 17,000 workers, provided an immediate 
wage increase of at least 10 cents. Annual im- 
provement factor increases of 24% percent (6 to 8 
cents an hour) are provided for 1956 and 1957 at 
both companies; the former annual improvement 
factors were 4 cents. 


A brief strike at 7 plants of the American 


Motors Corp. ended September 2 when the UAW- 
CIO and the company reached agreement on a 
new 3-year contract containing a package increase 
also generally similar to those negotiated with 
the 3 largest automobile producers. 
agreed to defer company payments into a fund 
for supplementary unemployment benefits until 


The union 


September 15, 1956, so that the company’s 
competitive position could be maintained and 
pensions could be assured for the workers dis- 
placed when American merged with the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. Like the Chrysler settlement,® 
the American Motors supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plan covers office and salaried 
workers as well as production workers. Other 
provisions of the contract included an increase in 
the annual improvement factor to 6 cents an hour, 
or 2% percent of a worker’s hourly wage, whichever 
is greater; an additional 8-cent hourly wage 
increase this year for skilled workers; and improved 
pension and insurance benefits. 

Another 3-year contract providing for a supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan and more 
liberal annual improvement wage increases, a 7th 
paid holiday, liberalized vacations, and increased 
pension and insurance benefits was reached on 
September 5 by the CIO Auto Workers and Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. It ended an 8-day strike that 
idled about 19,000 employees at 5 plants in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, and New 
York. The agreement also covers workers at 
three other plants in California and Michigan. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, October 1955 (p. 1169). 

* A less favorable ruling dealing with workers’ incomes was issued by the 
Columbus, Ohio, city attorney after studying the General Motors contract. 
He stated that, as supplemental wage payments are earned income under the 
Columbus tax law, they are subject to the city’s one-half percent income tax 
and do not qualify for the exemption extended to pensions, disability benefits, 
annuities, or gratuities. 


An average 8-cent hourly wage increase and the 
establishment of a retirement income plan to which 
the company will contribute 24% cents for each 
regular hour of work were provided in a 2-year 
contract between Beech Aircraft of Wichita, Kans., 
and the AFL Machinists. The contract, which 
also calls for additional sick leave and life insur- 
ance benefits, was retroactive to August 1. 

One major barrier to the automobile and similar 
layoff pay plans was cleared when the United 
States Department of Labor ruled that Ford 
Motor Co. contributions to its jobless pay fund 
were not wages within the meaning of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. One of the stipulations of 
the June 1955 contract between the company and 
the CIO-UAW was that such a favorable ruling 
by the Labor Department would have to be made 
before the benefit plan could be put into effect, 
As a result, the employer's contribution will be 
5 cents an hour for every hour worked, whether at 
the straight-time or overtime rate.® 

Meantime, General Motors was seeking stock- 
holder approval of a new stock savings plan and 
increased retirement benefits for salaried employ- 
ees. Under the plan, those with at least 1 year of 
continuous service would become eligible, starting 
October 1, 1955, to contribute up to 10 percent of 
their salary, to be invested equally in government 
bonds and company stock. The firm will mateh 
half of each employee's contribution, to be invested 
in GM stock. Each participant will have an an- 
nual choice between applying the money in his 
account toward a savings fund collectible in 5 
years or a retirement thrift fund maturing at 
retirement or termination of service, with provision 
for earlier withdrawal of employee-purchased 
securities. The increase in minimum benefits 
under the noncontributory retirement plan for 
salaried employees conforms to that negotiated 
recently for hourly workers. 

Another plan affecting salaried employees was 
announced by the Ford Motor Co. Employees 
with a minimum of 1 year’s continuous service 
will become eligible immediately for severance 
pay upon layoff or inability to perform assigned 
duties. The separation allowances will range from 
an amount equal to 1 month's base salary for | 
service year up to 3 months’ salary for 5 or more 


years. Payments will be made monthly at the 
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rate of half the employee's base pay. Thus, a 
worker with 5 years’ service will receive his allow- 
ance in 6 equal monthly installments. 


Glass Manufacture 


A new type of jobless pay plan was negotiated 
by the CIO Glass Workers with the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Cos. for 
24,000 production and maintenance workers, under 
2-year extensions of wage contracts signed earlier 
this year.” The settlements, which reportedly 
provide for an individual saving plan rather than 
sharing the risks of unemployment, provide for 
benefits, up to $30 a week, either for layoffs or 
protracted illness. Company contributions of 5 
cents a man-hour will build an individual fund for 
each employee, regardless of seniority. Once the 
fund reaches $600, any excess will be distributed 
as additional vacation pay. Workers will have 
vested rights to their balances upon retirement or 
other termination of employment. The agree- 
ments also call for improved benefits under the 
companies’ pension plans, effective September 1, 
1955, plus hourly increases of 5 cents in 1956 and 
1957, with the question of whether these pay- 
ments will be used to increase fringe benefits or 
wage rates to be determined later. In the negotia- 
tions earlier in the year the 2 glass producers had 
agreed to a general pay raise of 8 cents an hour in 
addition to extra increases for certain occupations 
and also had promised to study the union’s guar- 
anteed annual wage proposals, which led to this 
subsequent reopening of the contract. 


Rubber 


The year's first major wage agreement in the 
rubber industry, that between the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. and the CIO Rubber Workers, 
was reached on August 30 a few minutes before a 


threatened strike. It provided for a general wage 
increase of 12 cents an hour for 22,000 employees, 
an additional 8-cent hourly boost for certain 
skilled craftsmen, and special adjustments for a 
number of other workers. This was followed by 
similar agreements between the union and the 3 
other leading producers, covering 15,000 employees 
at B. F. Goodrich, 26,000 at Goodyear Tire and 


Rubber, and 32,000 at U. S. Rubber. All the 
settlements were negotiated under wage reopen- 
ings of the master contracts due to expire during 
the first half of 1957. Earlier this year, the Big 
Four rubber companies had agreed to improved 
5-year pension and insurance plans.* A working 
agreement also signed earlier in the year by U. S. 
Rubber provided for a 7th paid holiday, lengthened 
vacations for employees with 11 to 15 years, and 
other benefits. Similar benefits in addition to 
the wage rate increases were agreed to by the 
other companies in the latest negotiations. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


Workers at the East Pittsburgh, Pa., plant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. voted on September 
15 to end a 39-day strike that, at its peak, in- 
volved 10,000 at that plant and 33,000 employees 
at 27 other Westinghouse plants, represented by 
the CIO Electrical Workers. Workers at these 
other plants had returned a day earlier after 
being idle 3 days. 

The strike at the East Pittsburgh plant began 
August 8 when about 2,000 dayworkers—elevator 
operators, material handlers, cranesmen, and 
storeroom attendants—-walked out in a dispute 
over a company timestudy of their jobs.’ The 
agreement that ended the strike provided that 
this issue would be covered in national negotia- 
tions starting immediately over wages. 

Another electrical manufacturer, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Produets, Inc., announced a 3-year schedule of 
pay increases—5 to 13 cents an hour effective 
August 29, 1955, and 5 to 8 cents in September of 
1956 and again in 1957—for all unorganized hourly 
employees. All salaried personnel were to receive 
an immediate increase of 4 percent, followed by 3 
percent increases in 1956 and 1957. The com- 
pany also revised its employee benefits program 
to add a major medical expense plan and to extend 
company-paid health insurance to employees’ 
dependents, in addition to increasing the schedule 
of surgical benefits. The company reported the 
same terms also had been or would be offered to 
unions currently negotiating for other employees. 


? See Montinly Labor Review, July 1955 (p. 815). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1955 (p. 933). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, October 1955 (p. 1171). 
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The 10,500 production and maintenance em- 
ployees in Raytheon Manufacturing Co.’s Massa- 
chusetts plants received a wage increase of 3 
percent under a new contract between the com- 


pany and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL). The agreement ex- 
tends from July 1, 1955, to September 1, 1957, 
with provision for an additional 3-percent raise on 
the first anniversary date. 


Textiles and Leather 


Members of the United Textile Workers (AFL) 
voted on August 27 to accept a wage increase of 
3.75 percent, averaging 5 cents an hour, offered by 
Dan River Mills, Inc. The increase brought 
average straight-time earnings for the 10,000 
employees in Danville, Va., to $1.385. Increases 
of about the same amount continued to spread 
among unorganized southern textile workers. 
Estimates based on reports coming to the atten- 
tion of the Bureau place the total number affected, 
both union and nonunion, at more than 175,000. 

The Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation announced wage increases late in Septem- 
ber for about 6,000 International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) employees in about 60 
Philadelphia sweater and swimwear plants. Under 
a new 1-year contract, effective October 1, workers 
will receive a 7-percent increase for timework; a 
second-week paid vacation for those with 1 year’s 
service; and a 6th paid holiday. Piece rates will 
be adjusted at the shop level. Employer con- 
tributions—6 percent of gross payroll—for a 
health and welfare program continue unchanged. 

Near the end of August, General Shoe Corp., 
commending the new minimum wage law, an- 
nounced a general wage increase of 6 cents an hour 
for its unorganized workers in 4 southern States, 
effective September 19. Other changes included 
incorporation of the existing 7.5-cent cost-of- 
living allowance into basic wage rates, an addi- 
tional paid half holiday, improved hospitalization 
benefits, and an increase in guaranteed employ- 
ment for 5-year employees from 1,440 to 1,480 
hours a year. On the other hand, the contract 
between the Lewiston and Auburn Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and the independent Shoe 
Workers Union of Lewiston, Maine, representing 


about 3,000 workers, was extended for a year 
without change. 

In the tanning industry, Local 21 of the CIO 
Leather Workers Organizing Committee negotiated 
a 5-cent hourly wage increase for 3,500 members 
with the Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers 
Association, representing 35 tanneries in the 
Peabody-Danvers-Salem area. Additionally, the 
workers received improvements in fringe benefits, 
including an extra paid holiday and increases in 
sickness insurance (from $18 to $25 a week) and 
hospitalization payments (from $12 to $15 a day). 
The contract also binds the signatories to increase 
cooperation to raise productivity. It runs until 
September 1, 1957, and permits reopening at the 
end of the first year. 


Service Industries 


A 5-cent hourly wage increase, retroactive to 
June | this year, and another 5 cents next year 
were provided for about 35,000 workers in 185 
hotels in a new 3-year contract between the AFI, 
Hotel Trades Council of New York and the 
Hotel Association of New York City. The con- 
tract, which replaced one due to expire next year, 
permits negotiations on wages and hours on 
March 1, 1957, and provides for study of increased 
sickness and accident benefits. 

In other actions affecting service workers, the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage and Indus- 
trial Safety Board issued 2 orders setting new 
minimum wage scales for 20,000 women and minors 
employed in hotels and building service occupa- 
tions. Effective November 12, minimum weekly 
pay will be $18.80 for a 32- to 40-hour week for 
waitresses and $30 for 36 to 40 hours a week 
for other restaurant and building service workers, 
Part-time waitresses are to earn at least 60 cents 
an hour while other part-time workers will receive 
at least 75 cents. Provision was made for an 
additional payment of 60 cents a day for a split 
shift or a spread of hours exceeding 11; a reporting 
time allowance; and supply and maintenance of 
uniforms by employer. 

An arbitrator ruled that despite recent “ab- 
normal’ wage increases in various industries, the 
BLS consumer price index had remained stable 
and there had been no basie changes in the Loa 
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Angeles laundry industry—conditions requisite 
for a wage reopening of an AFI, Teamsters’ con- 
tract. Consequently, the Laundry Drivers’ local 
was denied its petition for a wage adjustment 
under terms of the 2-year contract expiring next 


June. 


Other Settlements 


A new contract providing a 2-step increase of 
$7 a week for 5,500 workers and liberalizing ap- 
prentice provisions in New York City’s commer- 
cial printing shops was negotiated by the AFL 
International Typographical Union and the Print- 
ers League Section of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. The 2-year accord, retro- 
active to July 1, calls for an immediate advance 
in pay scales of $4 a week, with $3 additional next 
July. It also broadens the union’s jurisdiction to 
employees in all printing processes which may be 
substituted for present methods. To relieve the 
industry’s need for skilled manpower, the agree- 
ment permits a shortening of the apprenticeship 
period from 6 to 4 years for those with “special 
aptitude” and an increase in the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen. 

A package increase reportedly valued at 18% 
cents an hour was agreed to early in September by 
the International Brotherhood of Longshoremen 
(AFL) and the Pennsylvania Sugar Refinery of 
Philadelphia, a division of the National Sugar 
Refining Co. The 1-year agreement, effective 
September 1, provided a general wage increase of 
12 cents an hour for 1,150 production and main- 
tenance employees, as well as improved fringe 
benefits. It continued unchanged the guarantee 
of 2,000 hours pay annually. 

Following a pattern set in negotiations with the 
CIO United Steelworkers and the AFL Aluminum 
Workers, the Aluminum Company of America 
reached agreement with the United Auto Workers 
(CLO) on an average 15-cent hourly wage increase 
for 7,000 workers in 4 plants. Negotiated under a 
wage reopening clause in a contract expiring 
September 27, 1956, the agreement provided for a 
general hourly increase of 11% cents and an addi- 
tional 3% cents to be applied to internal rate 
structure adjustments. ALCOA also agreed to 
reduction in interplant wage differentials. 


Other Developments 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL) solved a pension problem affecting 
all New York coatmakers eligible to retire in 1956. 
By agreement of the trustees, responsibility for 
payment of the $500 lump-sum death benefit for 
retirees, normally assumed by the retirement 
fund, was to be transferred temporarily to the 
health and welfare fund, which is also jointly 
administered. Because of economic conditions 
in the coat and suit industry, income of the retire- 
ment fund had become inadequate for the growing 
number of applicants. An actuarial study of the 
fund’s status will be conducted to determine 
whether employers need to increase their contri- 
butions. Also under review by the cloakmakers’ 
union ar plans for expanding surgical, hospital, 
and disability benefits. 

To facilitate organization of the shirt industry 
and to promote sales, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (CIO) obtained agreement from two 
companies to put the union label for the first time 
on national brand men’s shirts. This step is part 


of an annual $750,000 promotional campaign to 
encourage workers to buy union-label products. 


The Amalgamated had already successfully used 
this “‘buy-union”’ approach to attain nearly com- 
plete coverage of companies manufacturing men’s 
suits and will now try to direct business away 
from the estimated 30 percent of the men’s shirt 
industry that is still unorganized. 

Another type of labor-management cooperation 
was exemplified by the action of over 500 members 
of this union in voting to lend $100,000 at 3\- 
percent interest to Hamilton Trading Co. in 
Cincinnati after recent plant acquisitions left their 
employer short of cash. This action continued 
the Amalgamated’s long history of providing 
financial aid to distressed employers with whom 
it has contracts. 

Following the lead of their international union, 
about 400 AFL United Hatters in St. Louis agreed 
to forego their demand that 12 employers increase 
pension contributions by | percent of payrolls and 
instead assign this amount to a hat promotion 
fund. 


10 


* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1955 (p. 461). 
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A number of unions joined those who have 
recently increased their dues for “defense’’ pur- 
poses. A fund of at least $100,000 each is to be 
raised by both the Upper South and Deep South 
Hosiery Workers District Council (AFL) to 
support full-fashioned hosiery knitters in fighting 
wage reductions, increased workloads, or job 
displacement. The United Mine Workers (Ind.) 
levied a $20 assessment in four $5 installments on 
each of its 200,000 bituminous miners to boost its 
treasury by about $4 million for defense against 
law suits. A convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Union Council—a group of independent 
unions adopted a resolution to establish a fund 
to guard against membership raids arising out of 
the AFL-CIO merger. Officials stated that a 
donation of $1 per member by affiliated organiza- 
tions was contemplated. 

Few new developments on the impending 
AFL-CIO merger occurred during the month. 
The proposed constitution of the new federation 
was criticized as undemocratic and “cannibalistic” 
by John L. Lewis. Also denouncing it, Michael 
J. Quill, president of the Transport Workers Union 
(CIO), stated that he had no desire to serve as a 


vice president of the new group. Mr. Quill, as a 
CIO vice president, would have been entitled to 
membership on the unified executive council of 17 
AFL and 10 CIO vice presidents. 

Two major AFL unions —the Teamsters and the 
Machinists signed an agreement by which each 
will contribute $100,000 to a joint organizing drive 
among the estimated million employees of the auto 
service industry. The campaign aims to add 
mechanics, helpers, and apprentices to the 
Machinists’ membership and greasers, carwashers, 
parts clerks, car salesmen, and gasoline pump 
attendants to the Teamsters. 

A forecast that within the foreseeable future 
factory workers will be paid on a year-round 
salaried basis was advanced before an American 
Management Association personnel conference. 
Robert C. Hendon, Railway Express Agency 
official, predicted an era of stabilized employment, 
in which layoffs and overtime would be almost 
unknown. In turn, he felt unions would have to 
assume greater responsibility for higher produc- 
tivity, less absenteeism, fewer work stoppages, and 
easier transfer among jobs and plants. 





Union Conventions Scheduled for December 1955 


December 
l American Federation of Labor ! 


(Annual AFL convention) 


Congress of Industrial Organizations '! 


(Annual CIO convention) 


December 
l Ohio, CIO 
8 Wisconsin, CIO 
9 New Jersey 


State conventions 


Name of organization Place 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Place 
Cleveland 
Milwaukee 
Atlantic City 


| At separate con ventions, the AF L and CLO will take a final vote on merging both organizations Approval of merger 
will be followed by a convention of the merged labor organization on December 5, 19565, in New York City, 
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Special Reviews 


American Labor and the International Labor Move- 
ment, 1940 to 1968. By John P. Windmuller. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Institute of International Industrial 
and Labor Relations, 1954. xvi, 243 pp., 
bibliography. (Cornell International Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Reports, 2.) $3. 

Mr. Windmuller records American labor's strat- 
egies, hopes, and warnings in the international 
field during the period 1940-53—from the twilight 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
to the Stockholm conference of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The often divergent paths taken by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations as they pushed American 
labor interests abroad are traced step by step. 
The insistence on the part of the AFL to go it 
comparatively alone in the field of foreign affairs 
at a time when the CIO felt impelled to move 
inside the orbit of “world labor unity,” as repre- 
sented by the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
is fully related. In this connection, the author 
describes how the AFL proceeded with a vigor 
and concentration motivated in part by CIO's 
enhanced prestige internationally but also by the 
conviction that any tieup with the Communist- 
dominated WFTU was a basic error of global 
proportions. In this conviction, the AFL subse- 
quently was joined by the International Trans- 
portworkers’ Federation, the powerful and_politi- 
cally sagacious international trade secretariat. 

The clash between the AFL and the CIO 
resulted in two things: Both federations had to 
develop staffs at home and abroad to implement 
their international interests; and the AFL took 
upon itself the role of independent international 
agitator against the WFTU, 
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Although the CIO’s participation in the WFTU 
until 1948 can be attributed in significant part to 
Communist maneuvers by certain CIO unions 
and in CIO headquarters, the political climate 
also had its effect. In the postwar period of 
peace at almost any price, many chose to discount 
long-range Communist objectives, and certainly 
to disregard or ignore—as almost irrelevant—the 
role of Soviet trade unions and the Communist- 
dominated unions as instruments of Soviet foreign 
and domestic policy. 

The rejection of the Marshall Plan by the 
WFTU provided the key factor in the decision by 
free European trade unions and the CIO to quit 
the WFTU. Sharp infighting by the interna- 
tional trade secretariats also vitally weakened 
Communist alinements, as did Communist aggres- 
sions and almost compulsive self-exposures by 
Soviet Russia. 

Thereafter, it was much easier and more natural 
for the AFL and CIO to work together for the 
first time in the international field, both becoming 
charter members of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

The author indicates that while American labor’s 
international interests have achieved a rather 
luxurious growth, nevertheless the roots of interest 
must be deepened to insure American labor’s 
permanent concern in this field. Actually, he says, 
about a dozen labor leaders—AFL and CIO— 
(with strong staff assistance) have carried the 
international relations programs, certainly with 
the general acquiescence if not always with the full 
comprehension of the lower echelons of leadership 
and the rank and file. 

In a concluding and perceptive chapter on ‘in- 
terpretations and prospects,” Mr. Windmuller 
makes a point regarding the future of American 
labor and the ICFTU which has particular rele- 
vance today: 

The stronger and more aggressive the Communist threat 
to the democracies and to free trade unionism, the better 
are the chances for relatively close relations between 
American labor and the ICFTU. A distinct abatement of 
East-West tensions may bring into the open again among 
trade unions elsewhere the so frequently disappointed 
hopes for a negotiated settlement of outstanding issues 
and could also reinforce latent tendencies for closer EKast- 
West relations at the trade union level. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an estrangement between American labor, 
especially the AFL, and the ICFTU would seem a distinct 
possibility. 
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Although the study ends with the Stockholm 
conference of 1953, where the AFL expressed lack 
of confidence in the ICFTU, this doubt as to the 
ability of the ICFTU to play its world role con- 
tinues to be expressed in other ways. 


—Joun Heriina 
John Herling’s Labor Letter, Inc. 


Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education. 
By Jack Barbash. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 206 pp., bibliography. $3. 

Although numerous workers’ education pro- 
grams have been launched since 1900, most, like 
Brookwood Labor College and the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women in Industry, have made 
significant contributions but have not survived. 
The continuing expansion of the labor movement 
to over 15 million union members in the years im- 
mediately after World War Il—however, focused 
the attention of thoughtful labor leaders and enter- 
prising university educators upon the need to 
develop a planned program of educational activity 
which would make the worker not only a better 
union member but also a more informed citizen. 
As a result, unions, through their expanding edu- 
cational staffs, and universities, in many instances 
through their newly organized labor relations 
schools, both have stepped up their efforts in this 
area. 

Sensing the need for coordination between ex- 
panding university projects and trade union 
objectives, the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Ford Foundation provided a grant permitting the 
creation of the Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee (IULEC) to encourage the extension 
of programs for workers’ education in international 
affairs, economic problems, and the advantages of 
community participation, by eight colleges or 
universities: Cornell, Rutgers, Pennsylvania State, 
Illinois, Chicago, Roosevelt, Wisconsin, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The 
board of directors in charge of the IULEC pro- 
gram was composed of one representative of each 
of the participating universities and eight union 
representatives, equally divided between the AFL 
and the CIO. A full-time executive secretary 
(Joseph Mire, former educational director of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
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Municipal Employees) was subsequently engaged 
to implement the objectives of the Committee. 
As the project neared its end, Mr. Barbash was 
commissioned by the IULEC board of directors to 
evaluate the activities and accomplishments of 
IULEC. Universities and Unions in Workers’ 
Education presents his evaluation, based on on-the- 
scene reviews of most of the 20-odd programs. 


Although the three designated subjects of study 
were common to all the programs, the educational 
media or channels varied widely. Thus, Wisconsin 
and Illinois concentrated on the familiar 1- or 
2-day institutes; Chicago stressed the develop- 
ment of educational materials on world affairs; 
Penn State and Rutgers focused upon workers’ 
education councils as auxiliaries to the local labor 
movements in several communities; Roosevelt 
College promoted the use of films and filmstrips; 
Cornell sought to encourage the participation of 
union people in community affairs through demon- 
stration projects in three cities; UCLA worked in 
the area of labor participation in the improvement 
and extension of community health facilities, 
relying chiefly on the committee approach. Other 
programs initiated by one or more of the educa- 
tional centers included discussion groups designed 
to attract women unionists or wives of union 
members (Illinois and Wisconsin) and union read- 
ership and attitudes surveys (UCLA and Chicago). 
In another absorbing project, described as the 
“county agent” program, a University of Llinois 
field representative sought to stimulate unions to 
carry on activities in workers’ education analogous 
to the efforts of the county agricultural agent to 
encourage improved methods of farming. 

The various programs are skillfully analyzed 
Each is evaluated in terms of 
The result is a volume 


and appraised, 
attainment of objectives. 
replete with practical significance to all those 
directly or indirectly concerned with the establish- 


ment or expansion and successful functioning of 


this phase of adult education, 

The final chapters of the book deal with numer- 
ous practical problems associated with the ad- 
ministration of workers’ education activities under 
the IULEC program. Here, too, the author dis- 
plays insight into the motivations of university 
and union educators and how to overcome their 
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fears and prejudices. Emphasis is placed upon 
the importance of joint consultation of union and 
university representatives on all aspects of a 
program, from its inception to its completion. 


—Newson M. Bortz 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Principles of Mass and Flow Production. By Frank 
G. Woollard. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 195 pp., bibliography, diagrams, 
illus. $7.50. 

This work, by an engineer, presents an account 
of the development of mass-production techniques 
and systems and the role of technology in modern 
production. It is also marked by acute social and 
economic insight. For example, the author lists 
as one of the fundamental principles of flow pro- 
duction: “The system ... must benefit every- 
one: consumers, workers, and owners.” Here is 
the pure technician, who, understanding the 
impact of his work, implies the interdependency 
of a rationalized system of production and a 
milieu of full employment and high purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Woollard, who has had broad industrial 
experience, urges greater and more logical effi- 
ciency in industry and yet considers that the 
primary aim of industry must be to provide a high 
standard of living and consequently a rise in the 
cultural level of the population it serves. 


Copious illustrations of the latest machinery 
and technology, especially in the automobile in- 
dustry where examples of automation are featured, 
coupled with an excellent text, make this work 
one of great value to social scientists who wish to 
learn more about modern technology. 


—K. G. Van AvuKeEn, Jr. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Agricultural Labor 


Agricultural Employment Problems in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, June 1955, pp. 635-651. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Agricultural Labor Inquiry: Report on Intensive Survey of 
Agricultural Labor— Employment, Underemployment, 
Wages, and Levels of Living—Vol. I, All India. New 


Delhi, Ministry of Labor, 1955. 305 pp., charts, 
forms, map. 7 rs., Manager of Publications, Civil 
Lines, Delhi. 


Agricultural Labor Inquiry [in India]: Rural Manpower 
and Occupational Structure. New Delhi, Ministry of 
Labor, 1954. 530 pp., forms. 10 rs., Manager of 
Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi. 


Automation 


A Review of Automatic Technology. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1955. 13 pp. (Reprint 2166; from Monthly Labor 
Review, February and, June 1955.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Discussions of the meaning, outlook, and implications 
of automation, and its effects on industrial relations. 


Automation: A New Dimension to Old Problems. By 
George P. Shultz and George B. Baldwin. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1955. 20 pp. $1. 

Excerpts from this study were published in the February 

1955 Monthly Labor Review (p. 165), and included in 

Reprint 2166, listed above. 


The Automatic Factory—-A Critical Examination. By 
Stephen A. June and others. Pittsburgh, Instruments 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1955. 88 pp., bibliography, 
diagrams, illus. $1.50. 

Report on a study by a student team at Harvard 
Gradute School of Business Administration. Describes 
a few actual cases of automatic production at “‘piece-part” 
factories, excluding chemical processing plants and elec- 
tronic data processing. Technical and economic ob- 
stacles, costs, and some general implications of automa- 
tion are discussed. Includes a glossary of terms. 


The Challenge of Automation. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. 77 pp. $2. 

Papers delivered at National Conference on Automation 
sponsored by Committee on Economic Policy, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, April 14, 1955. 
Excerpts from three of the papers were published in the 
May 1955 Monthly Labor Review (p. 519). Seven of the 
papers presented in the volume deal with labor's stake in 
automation. 


Electronic Data Processing in Industry—A Case Book of 
Management Experience. New York, American Man- 
agement Association, 1955. 257 pp., diagrams, forms, 
illus. (Special Report 3.) $7.75 ($5.75 to Association 
members). 

Includes papers on the evolution of data processing, 
various ways of judging the practicability of equipment 
for specific needs, and actual performance of available 
machines on payrolls, production control, and other tasks. 
The authors are executives in charge of planning and in- 
stalling electronic data-processing machines at insurance, 
accounting, railroad, aircraft, and utility companies. 
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Electronics in Business—A Descriptive Reference Guide, 
Edited by Herbert F. Klingman. New York, Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., July 1955. xi, 176 pp. 
2d ed. $2. 

Contains the items which appeared in the July 1954 
edition and references to similar material made available 
through May 31, 1955. These include basic reading, 
descriptions of electronic installations and applications, 
and listings of conferences, seminars, and training courses 
in computer techniques. 


What Automation Means to You: A Summary of the Effects 
of the Second Industrial Revolution on the American 
Worker. By Abraham Weiss. Washington, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen & Helpers of America, AFL, 1955. 11 pp., 
illus. Free. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Cost of Living for Women Workers, New York City, Sep- 
tember 1954. By Edith A. Turner. New York, State 
Department of Labor, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, 1955. 37 pp. (Publication B-80.) 


Food Consumption of Urban Families in the United States, 
With an Appraisal of Methods of Analysis. By Faith 
Clark and others. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, Home 
Economics Research Branch, 1954. 203 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, charts, survey forms. (Agricultural Informa- 
tion Bull. 132.) $1, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Retail Prices of Selected Consumer Goods and Hourly Wages 
of Adult Wage Earners in 41 Occupations, [Various 
Countries|, October 1954. (In Statistical Supplement 
to International Labor Review, Geneva, July 1955, 
pp. 1-42. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 

Data are given for countries of Africa, North and South 

America, Asia, Europe, and Oceania, 


Employment and Unemployment 


Proceedings of 42d Annual Convention of International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7-10, 1955. (Louisville, Ky., 
the Association's Office of Publication and Circulation 
(449 South Second Street)?), 1955. 64 pp., illus. 


Toward Steadier Work and Pay. New York, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Employee Relations 
Division, 1955. 24 pp. 50 cents. 


Third Annual Report on the Expanded Employment Services 
to Reservation Indians in Arizona, for the Calendar 
Year 1954. Phoenix, Arizona Employment Security 
Commission, State Employment Service, 1955. 35 
pp., charts, map, illus. 


Handicapped 


Building Competence to Serve the Handicapped. (In Em- 
ployment Security Review, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, September 1955, pp. 
3-44, illus. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Encouragement of Employment of the Handicapped— 
Extension of Second Injury Fund Principles to Persons 
Having Latent Impairments. By Howard D, Fabing, 
M.D., and Roscoe L. Barrow. (Jn Vanderbilt Law 
Review, Nashville, Tenn., April 1955, pp. 575-588. 
$1.50.) 


Minutes of Annual Meeting of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
Washington, May 23-24, 1955. Washington, Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1955. 46 pp., illus. Free. 


1954 Report of Governor's Committee on “Employ the 
Physically Handicapped.” New York, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, [1955]. 87 pp., illus. 

Presents data on rehabilitation facilities and placement 
achievements in State of New York. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous. By Sol L. 
Warren——an abstract by Mary Dempsey. New 
York, National Tuberculosis Association, 1955. 
193 pp., bibliography, forms. $2.50. 


A Study of the Living Expenses of Blind Persons, |Wichita, 
Kans.|. By Nathaniel J. Raskin. New York, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1955, 44 pp., 
bibliography, charts. (Research Series, 4.) 50 cents, 


Income 


Statistics of Nationcl Income and Expenditure. New 
York, United Nations, Statistical Office, 1955. 
98 pp., bibliographies. (Statistical Papers, Series H, 
No. 7; Sales No., 1955, XVII, 3.) 80 cents, Columbia 
University Press, International Documents Service, 
New York. 


Incomes, Savings, and Net Worth [in Great Britain}—the 
Savings Surveys of 1962-64. By T. P. Hill. (Cn 
Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Sta- 
tistics, Oxford, England, May 1955, pp. 129-172, 
chart. 10s. 6d.) 

An article by L. R. Klein in the same issue of the Bulletin 
deals with patterns of savings in the 1953 and 1954 surveys. 


Industrial Relations 


Arbitration Today: Proceedings of Eighth Annual Meeting, 
National Academy of Arbitrators, Boston, Maazs., 
January 27-28, 1955, Edited by Jean T. McKelvey. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1955. 
211 pp. $8.50. 
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Bibliography of Dispute Settlement by Third Parties. By 
Vernon H. Jensen and Harold G. Ross. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, July 1955. xxvi, 253 pp. 


Contract Authorization Procedures. By James J. Bambrick, 
Jr., and George H. Haas. (Jn Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Ine., New 
York, August 1955, pp. 314-319, 336, charts.) 

Reviews the extent to which national and international 
unions control contracts negotiated by local unions. 


Control of Featherbedding by the Secondary Boycott Ban. 
By John R. Van de Water. (/n Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, September 1955, pp. 633-653, 665. $1.) 


Labor Relations in Agriculture. By Varden Fuller. Berke- 
ley, University of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1955. 46 pp. 50 cents. 

Third in a series of monographs on West Coast collective 
bargaining systems. 


The Law of Labor Relations. By Benjamin Werne. Wash- 
ington, National Association of Wholesalers, [1955]. 
Various pagings. $1. 

Reproduces two lectures by the author on labor relations 
for wholesalers, presented in the Wholesale Executive 
Management Course at Ohio State University, sponsored 
by National Association of Wholesalers. 


Some Dimensions of Company-Union Downward Commu- 
nication. By William H. Keown. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin, School of Commerce, Bureau of Business 

143 pp., bibliography, 

Reports, 


Research and Service, 1955. 


forms. (Wisconsin Commerce 


$1.15. 


diagrams, 


Vol. IV, 3.) 


Toward Mature Collective Bargaining. By Walter Gordon 
Merritt (In Management Record, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, August 
1955, pp. 320-322, 339.) 


Trends in NLRB Decisions During 1953-64. By Chester 
A. Morgan. lowa City, State University of Iowa, 
College of Commerce, Bureau of Labor and Manage- 
ment, 1955. 38 pp. (Research Series, 10.) 

Codetermination in German Industry. By Edwin F. Beal 
and William H. MePherson. (/n Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1955, 
pp. 483-519. $1.50.) 


Labor Organization 


The Implications of Engineer Unionization. By John FE. 
Taft and Allen W. Walz. (/n Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, August 1955, pp. 323-328.) 

The authors present, respectively, labor and |manage- 
ment viewpoints, 


[United Rubber Workers of America} 
By John Newton Thurber. 


Our History, 1935-656. 
(In United Rubber 


Worker, Akron, Ohio, September 1955, pp. 1-20. 
5 cents.) 


Los Sindicatos en Cuba. By Fausto Clavijo Aguilera. 
Habana, Editorial Lex, 1954. 397 pp. 
A study of both workers’ and employers’ organizations, 
with information on pertinent legislation. 


Directory of World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, June 1955. Various 
pagings. Free. 


Manpower 


Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1954. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1955. 65 pp., charts. (Current Population 
Reports, Series P-50, No. 59.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Impact of a Full Mobilization Program on the Occupational 
Composition of the Aircraft Engine and Parts Industry: 
Techniques for Projecting Employment and Occupational 
Patterns. By Mannie Kupinsky. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

1955. 91 pp., map. (BLS Report 94.) Free. 

Health Manpower Source Book: Section 7, Dentists. By 
Elliott H. Pennell and Maryland Y. Pennell. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Health, Fducation, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, 1955. 158 pp., 
bibliography, charts, maps. (PHS Publication 263, 
Section 7.) $1.25, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Shortages of Scientists and Engineers in Industrial Research. 
By Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor. Washington, U. 8. National Science Founda- 
tion, 1955. 5 pp. (Scientific Manpower Bull. 6.) 
Free. 

The substance of this report was presented in the 

September 1955 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1011). 


Social Security (General) 


The Social Security Act: The First Twenty Years. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, August 1955, pp. 1-32, bibliog- 
raphy, charts. 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Analysis of Benefits, OASI Program, [Under| 1954 Amend- 
ments. By J. A. MacDougall. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Division of the 
Actuary, 1955. 48 pp. (Actuarial Study 41.) Free. 

Actuarial Study 42 appraises old-age and survivors 

insurance benefits being paid as of December 31, 1940-54. 

Study 43 gives data on estimated amount of life insurance 

in force as survivors benefits under OASI, 1955. Both of 

these studies are by T. N. E. Greville. 
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Government Expenditures and Related Data on Health and 
Social Welfare [in Canada], 1947 to 1953. Ottawa, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Research 
Division, 1955. 84 pp., bibliography, charts. (Social 
Security Series, Memorandum 14, 2d ed.) 


Copenhagen, Folkeforsik- 


Betankning om Folkepension. 
453 pp., charts. (Betenk- 


ringskommission, 1955. 
ning 123.) 

Monograph on old-age and invalidity pensions in Den- 

mark, with short sections for a number of foreign countries. 


Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretten for Arene 1952 og 
1953. Copenhagen, Invalideforsikringsretten, 1955. 
64 pp. 

Report on operation of the Danish invalidity insurance 
system in 1952 and 1953, with comparative data for earlier 
years. The final chapter is a brief review, in English, of 
pertinent legislation, and English equivalents are given 
for many text items in the tables. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Twenty Years of Unemployment Insurance in the U.S.A., 
1935-1955, (In Employment Security Review, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, U. 8. Employment Service, Washington, August 
1955, pp. 1-66, charts, illus. 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 


A Study of Louisiana Jobless Workers After Exhaustion of 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits. [Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana Department of Labor, Division of Employ- 
ment Security, 19557] 144 pp., survey forms. 


Unemployment Contributions and Benefits [in Pennsylvania}, 
According to Industry, 1953. Harrisburg, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Employment 
Security, 1955. 6 pp., charts. (Statistical Informa- 

tion Bull. 109.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


The Decline in Wage Differentials Based on Skill in the 
United States. By Earl E. Muntz. (/n International 
Labor Review, Geneva, June 1955, pp. 575-592. 60 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 


Branch of ILO.) 


Salaries of Firemen and Policemen, 1952-54. By Ruth W. 
Benny. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. 4 pp., chart. 
(Reprint 2168; from Monthly Labor Review, July 
1955.) Free. 

Salaries and Other Characteristics of Beginning Rural School 
Teachers, 1953-54-—-A Brief Report of a Pilot Survey 
By Wells Harrington and Mabel C. Rice. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1955. 16 pp., survey 


form. (Circular 446.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington. 


County Selaries in lowa, 1944. By Clayton L. Ringgenberg. 
Iowa City, State University of Iowa, Institute of 
Public Affairs, 1954. 72 pp. 


Occupational Wage Survey, Tulsa, Okla., Area, March 1966. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission, Research and Planning Division, 1955, 
65 pp. 

One of a series of wage surveys for individual areas of 

Oklahoma. 


Survey of Earnings of Women and Male Minors in Illinois 
Retail Trade, April 1964, (In Illinois Labor Bulletin, 
Illinois Department of Labor, Chicago, July-August 
1955, pp. 10-11, charts.) 


Retail Prices of Selected Consumer Goods and Hourly Wages 
of Adult Wage Earners in 41 Occupations, |Various 
Countries|, October 1954. (In Statistical Supplement 
to International Labor Review, Geneva, July 1955, 
pp. 1-42. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 

Data are given for countries of Africa, North and South 

America, Asia, Europe, and Oceania 


Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings with Average 
Weekly Wages lin Canada), 1944 64. Ottawa, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, Labor and Prices Division, 
1955. 37 pp., charts. 25 cents 


Soviet Statistics of Wages and Prices. By M. C. Kaser. Un 
Soviet Studies, A Quarterly Review of the Social and 
Economie Institutions of the USSK, Oxford, England, 
July 1955, pp. 31-51. 9. net.) 


Women in Industry 


Selected References, 
Louise Moore. 


Girls’ and Women's Occupations 
July 1948-September 1964 By 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 1955. 99 pp. 
(Vocational Division Bull, 257; Trade and Industrial 
Series, 63.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Employment Opportunities for Women in Professional 
Accounting. By Lillian V. Inke. Washington, U. 8, 
Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1955. 40 
pp., bibliography, chart, illus. (Bull. 258.) 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


Les Carritres Féminines. (In Avenirs, Bureau Universi- 
taire de Statistique et de Documentation Scolaires et 
Professionnelles, Paris, March 1955, pp. 1-180, illus, 
300 francs.) 

Discusses the long-time trends in employment of women 
in France, with details for many occupations, and liste 
training opportunities 
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Miscellaneous 


The Coming Revolution in Industrial Relations, 1955-1976. 
New York, Industrial Relations News, 1955. 76 pp., 
bibliography, charts. $4. 

A series of questions and answers covering a broad view 
of future impacts, including automation in the factory and 
office, peaceful atomic energy uses, changes in management 
characteristics, projections of future union activity, and 
some discussion of the composition of the work force. 


By Harold B. Pepinsky 
New York, Ronald 
$4.50. 


Counseling — Theory and Practice. 
and Pauline Nichols Pepinsky. 
Press Co., 1954. 307 pp., bibliography. 


Money and Motivation—An Analysis of Incentives in 
Industry. By William Foote Whyte and others. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 268 pp. $4. 

This book, the opening sentence states, is about ‘5 M’s 
of factory life: men, money, machines, morale, and moti- 
vation.”” It is essentially a symposium of materials which 
fit into the following subject categories: (a) The worker 


and his work group; (b) intergroup relations; (c) the plant- 
wide social system ; and (d) a theory of economic incentives 
and human relations. 


What About Profit Sharing? By W. Irvin Brennan. (Jn 
American Business, Chicago, August 1955, pp. 8-9, 
27, et seq. 35 cents.) 


Labor Discipline, Trade-Unions, and the State in India. 
By Morris David Morris. (/n Journal of Political 
Economy, Chicago, August 1955, pp. 293-308. $1.50.) 


Statistical Services of the Philippine Government—Descrip- 
tion of Statistics Collected, Processed, and Published. 
Manila, University of the Philippines, Statistical 
Center, 1955. 45 pp., bibliography. 

The agencies whose services are outlined include the 

Department of Labor and the Labor and Social Welfare 

Statistics Section of the Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


Perspective of Labor Conditions in Sweden. Stockholm, 
Swedish Employers’ Confederation, Public Relations 
Department, 1954. 52 pp., charts, illus. 4.50 kr. 





Conferences and Institutes Scheduled for December 1955 


Epiror’s Norr.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of fortheoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 
field of industrial relations. Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 


schedules of such meetings for listing. 


To be timely enough for publication, 


announcements must be received 60 days prior to the date of a conference. 





Conference and sponaor 


Place 


Clinie on the Use of Psychological Tests in Executive 


Development. 


. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Management Center, Marquette University. 


Regional Meeting 


Boston, Mass. 


President's Committee on Employment of the Physically 


Handicapped. 


Fourth Annual Conference of Labor Newswriters 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 


Cornell University. 


Seminar on Employee Interviewing and Selection Tech- 


niques and Methods of Employee Orientation. 


American Management Association. 
Automation Symposium. 


New York, N. Y. 


. Atlanta, Ga. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science (annual 


meeting). 
Annual meetings of — 


American Statistical Association .__- 
American Economic Association 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Table A-1: 
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Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 


Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


B.—Labor Turnover 


1309 
1310 


Table B-1: 
Table B-2: 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


1312 


1328 


1328 


1329 
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Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 


Table C-3: 


Table C-4: 
Table C-5: 


Table C-6: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ! 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries ! 

Federal personnel, civilian and military ' 

Employment in nonagricultural establishments for selected States * 

Employment in manufacturing industries, by State ? 

Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover 
Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees ! 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 

Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 
dollars ! 

Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries ! 

Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction 
activity ' 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas * 


! Beginning with the June 1955 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, C-4, and C—5 have 


been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. 
in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 


These data cannot be used with those appearing 
Comparable data for earlier years are available upon request to the 
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1336 Table D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 

1337 Table D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 

1338 Table D-10: Special wholesale price indexes 


E.— Work Stoppages 
1339 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 


1340 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

1341 Table F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of 
construction 

1342 Table F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation by private-public ownership, 
class of construction, and type of building 


1342 Table F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and 
geographic region 

1343 Table F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetropol- 
itan location and State 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


[In thousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' 


1955 | 10549 


Labor force status | 


Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 


Nov.*| Oct. | Sept.’ 


July | June | May April | Mar. 


sept | Aug 
Total, both sexes 


605 | 70,429 | 69,602 | 68,256 | 67,784 66,840 | 66,550 | 66, 700 67,000 | 68,100 | 68, 565 


Total labor force 
Civilian labor force 7 57, 40 0, 606 5,192 | 4.647 63,654 | 63,321 | 63, 407 | 4,024 4,882 
Unemployment 2, , 247 2, 2, 679 2, 480 2,62 3,176 3,383 | 3,347 | | |} 2,803 2,741 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less ,12 , 0600 “ 1, 433 vue OSs wd 1, 138 1, 320 1,274 1,129 

msl 645 


Unemployed 5-10 weeks 428 LU a4 453 5aN 706 | SUS 706 | 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks ISU 135 161 3% 377 | ans Ind 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks _. 2: 195 y 337 470 4 524 | 415 370 
Unemployed over 26 weeks y 264 I 311 | we “7 | 40 40 | 352 
Employment . 188 | 64, 016 | 62, 703 , 60, 150 | 61, 741 
Nonagricultural 052 | 57,2 , 335 | 55,740 | 55, , 785 54,854 | 54, 859 86, 577 
Worked 35 hours or more on | 4 5,830 | 45,831 | 43,721 . 44,741 | 44,074) 40, 506 | 
Worked 15-3 hours 173 ‘ , 580 , _ 478 6 6, 606 11,105 | 
Worked 1-14 hours 2, 14 , , M61 4 2,170 . | 
With a job but not at work ¢ 2, 731 , 842 i |; 1,014 200 , 44 ml | 
Agricultural , OS , we , 218 , 097 6, 207 , 322 6,14 
Worked 35 hours or more 5, 637 5,175 | 4,332 y 4, 541 
Worked 15-34 hours | i 579 , 371 44) 1, 167 
Worked 1-14 hours OK 37 & S44 263 20 305 
With a job but not at work ¢ | : 132 f 27 


oD 
oe 





aso 








46,922 | 47,044 | 47,008 | 47,986 | 48,007 


Total labor force 
43,731 | 44,870 43, 750 44,517 44,724 
2,441 2, 305 1,006 7! i, 7% 1,8 
41,401 | 41,485 > 41, 762 42,522 | 42,70 
36,680 | 36,792 36, 0% 
Worked 34 hours or more 4 . 31,481 | 31,041 | 42,071 
Worked 15-34 hours. _. 2, ! 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 046 3,4 2,072 
Worked 1-14 hours . y ; ( | 07: 072 woo 
With _- but not at work ¢_. 4 3, 4: ’ ay . > , 07 . 1, 2045 1,011 
Agricultura 7 y . J y 4,753 4, 808 
Worked 35 hours or more 3,378 | 3,400 
Worked 15-34 hours Pua! 7h 
Worked 1-14 hours 26 24 
With a job but not at work ¢ 245 2 


Civilian labor force 
Jnemployment 
Employment 
Nonagricultural 





Females 


106 . 20, , 191 | 19,614 , 19,655 | 10, 806 20,004 | 20,550 


Total labor force 21, 3 , 615 


Civilian labor force , on 41 072 2, y y , 14 
Unemployment ‘ at) nes / au wus ¥ on2 
Employment 6 631 204 ; , SA 24 SCO, AS , 18,0) | 18, 925 10,619) 10,418 

Nonagricultural f 9, 075 575 , 18 21 357 18,014 . 18,122 | 18, 408 18,110 | 17,712 
Worked 35 hours or more : a 2,320 3, 200 510 | 18,302 | 14, 283 | 13,054 | 13, B87 12, 885 6,020 
Worked 15-34 hours | 27 2 Ml 2, 581 73 2,043 700 | 2,882 . 3,15 2,019 3,42 0, 441 
Worked 1-14 hours 2 100 ORS oe d au 1, 259 | Pals 1,198 | 1,178 | | 1,480) 1,160 
With op but not at work ¢ ; 2, 518 587 a ( 745 0 | 739 44 | 633 | 1, 0"! 

Agricultura " 556 629 p 3A 27 669 | 4) 517 4) 1,500 1, 701 
Worked 35 hours or more : 70 74 7 ¥ mt) ane 173 14s J 775 wis 
Worked 15-34 hours 643 779 7 hd 579 3m aos 2) \ 2 | fm) 
Worked 1-14 hours 5 100 102 78 55 a7 ao | “ .. “ 76 
With a job but not at work ¢ 6 Bay 1s 4 i) 2 | 17 0) 4 


19, 676 19,617 | 19, 767 20,065 | 20,620 
mt 5! 1,106 





Census Bureau's “Annual Report on the Labor Force: 1054." 


' Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Prior to July 1955, data refer to the 
week including the 8th of the month; subsequent data refer to the week 
including the 12th of the month. Al! data exclude persons in institutions. 

use of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to group 
totals 

§ Data beginning January 1954 are based upon a new Census sample in 
230 areas and are not entirely comparable with previously published estimates 
for earlier months. Revised monthly data for 1953 were published in the 


§ Census survey week contained legal holiday 

* Includes persons who bad a job or business, but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Also includes persons who had new jobs to which 
they were se’ Neduled. to report within 30 days. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
(In thousands} 
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Feb. | Jan. 


48, 212) 47, 763) 47, 741 
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M posgeguesperenmessesnasanesanibenas 
Metal 
Iron 
Copper... 
Lead and rine 


Anthracite 
Bituminous-coal _ . 


Crode. ’ —-apprenen and natural-gas > 
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293. 6 
100.1 
2, 237 
3s 
152. 6 
244.9) 
1,839 2,074 (2, 2,129 
733.3 . 877.2) 897.6) 
1, 106. 1)1, 173. 4) 1, 201. 7/1, 221. O11, 231. 1), 172. 7/1, 
7} 270.6) 283.1) 288.1) 201.1) 201.4) 283 
121.6) 135.5) 144.2) 148.4) 157.0) 141.4 
148.6) 163.7) 155.4) 155.5) 155.0) 154.5 
565.4) @O1.1) 624.0) 626.9) 627.7) 501.5 
060) 16,057) 16,007) 15,972) 15,989) 17 


15,925 16, 
9.113 (9,144 |9,121 [9,002 [8.887 (9,120 
6,812 (6,906 (6,036 (7,005 |7, 085 








Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. 108 107 ‘| 107. 2) 
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33 s 8 


as w 
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Contract construction a 733 a a? 
Nonhuliding construction eccessece ° 

Highway and street ; ° 

Other nonbullding construction... .... ° 24 205. " 286.1; 278. 6) 


Bullding construction __- ee : 2,100 2,194 2,067 (2,013 


| 
General contractors... ... . 863. ¢ B55. 819.7, 780.9 ' 723.9) 
Bpecial trade contractors == ‘ 1, 206.7 1,278. 8 1,247.2 1,222 8 81,119. 911, 
Plumbing and beating Sed 205.3 20.9 240 2703 5) wa 
Painting and decorating : : 165.1) 161.5) 163.5) 147.8 129 2; 
Electrical work . . 140.4 191) 1486 146, 143 6 
Other spectal trade contractors... s 6.9 677 12 6.1 . 580 8 


Manufacturing 7 . 16,819 16,475 16,677 16,334 16, 255 q 
Durable goods * saneuneaill 0,505 9,511 9,624 9,501 (9,418 , 323 
Nondurable goods *. 7,224 6,004 6,953 6,833 (6,837 


} 
Ordnance and accessories seaee 131.1) 132 ’ 132.3) 133. 


Food and kindred peodusts. . 
Meat products 
Dairy products... 
Canning and preserving 
Grain-mil! products 
Bakery ucts. 
Bugar ba 
aa and related. products 
ev eccceesces 
M tscellancous food products... 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobaceo and snuff 
Tobaceo stemming and redrying_- 


Textile mill products 
Boouritng and combing plants 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad. woven fabric mills 
Narrow fabrics and smal) wares 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) .... 
M iscellaneous textile goods 


Apparel and other finished textile 
sroducts 1,247.7 
en's and boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ Casntenings and work 
clothing 
Women's outerwear : 
Women's, children’s undergarments. 
Millinery . ‘ 
Children's outerwear. 
Fur goods . a 
M kscellaneous apparel and accessories 
Other fabrica textile products 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Employees 


and 
Industrial leather belting and packing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings .. 


Footwear (except rubber). ........... 


Luggage 


and contractors. __._- 
curried 


wood p 


per, and paperboard mills... 


Pon 
er paper and allied products....._. 


rd containers and boxes... . 


r 


structural wood products. .......... 


Wooden containers 


Mi 
Furniture and fixtures. . 





rand allied products 


furniture) 
Logging cam 
Ip, 


f 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
TABLE A-2 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 


Office, public-building, and professional 


furniture 


niture and fixtures.................. 


Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fix- 


tures 
Bereens, blinds, and miscellaneous fur- 


Saw mills and planing mills 


Household furniture. .... 


Bee footnotes at eid of table. 


services. . . 
Chemicals and allied products... 
Rubber products 


tions oi padiee 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. _.... 


Cut-stone and stone products........... ... 


Lumber and wood products (except 
Gloves and mm tscellaneous leather goods 

BStone, clay, and glass products......... 
Miscellanecus nonmetallic mineral 


Glass prod ucts made of purchased glass 


Cement, bydraulie 


Concrete, gypsum, aod plaster prod- 


Handbags and small leather goods. ___ 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown. 
Pottery and related products... mee 


Structural clay products " 


Rubber footwear 
Leather tanned 


Other rubber products.........-..-- i 
Leather and leather products. ___.. 


Coke, other petroleum and coal prod: |” 
Tires and inner tubes........---------- 


Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
Boap, cleaning and polishing /prepara- 


Miscelianeous chemicals... ... 


Products of petroleum and coal... ... 


Fertilizers 
Petroleum refinin 


Gum and wood chemicals. ............. 
Vegetable and animal ofls and fats... 


Industrial inorganie chemicals... 
Industrial organic chemicals _... 


Drugs and medicines 


Greeting cards ROME: OE RE 
Book binding and related industries 


Commercial printing 
Lithographing...... 
Flat glass 


es 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





1955 1954 
Industry . = 
Sept. | Aug June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. , Sept. | 1054 


| Annual aver- 
age 


Meanofacturing Continued | } 
Primary metal in iustries 1, 369. 3 1, 323. 2 . , 204. 5 1, 273. 6 1, 251. 6 1, 224. 9/1, 202. 51, 191. 7,1, 177 ° , 156 O}1, 186. O11, 332.7 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling } 
mille One 52 32.9 620.8 @R.4 6041) GRI.S) 877.2 871.3) | 87 i 581.0) 653.3 
Tron and steel foundries 244.3, 2 9 233.8) 220.1, 221.5 216.2) 212 any 2) 206.9) 213.0) 247.6 
Primary smetting and refining of non | 
ferrous metals % : 2) 65.9) 66.4, 65.2) 65.0) 64 ae] f 3} 62.9 61.0 
Becondary smelting and refining of | | | j | i 
nonferrous metals 12 f 5 12.6 12.6 124 2.3) 12.3 12 ‘ 2 12.4) 13.5 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non | | | | 
ferrous metals 7 a 6 1160 10.2 18.3 i x ( | 102 1} 112.9 
Nonferrous foundries : i ee) ee |) Bi. 1) 5.1) 77.6, 92.2 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus | | | 
tries : 1 144.8 427 141 139. 6 J d 32.0) 136.0) 142.3 
Fabricated metal products (except ord 
nance, machinery, and transporta- | | | 
tlon equipment) 1, 106.9 1, 008 , 077.5 1, 61, 8 1,077.51, = 5/1, O51. 51, 043 , 050. 3/1, 050. 8/1, 035 
Tin cans and other tinware 64.5 12 : 7 56.8 4.3 f f i 6 «(55.2 57.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 44s b | 6 18.3 150 2 3} | 5.9) 143.6) 140 
Heating aptaratis (except electric) and i | | | | 
plumbers’ supplies | 134 2.2 42.0 190.7 1902) 1; 25.4) 127.6) 130.6) 190.3 
Fabricated structural metal products 287 2 74.7| 2608.8 264.3) 262.2) 20: 8.6) 273.2) 277 
Metal stamping, coating, and en | 
praving 214 222.3 215.6) 213 7 0} 201 
Lighting fixtures |} 46.3 ‘ 0 44.2) | 5.6) 43.6 
Fabricated wire products | @2.¢ 2 HH, 1 y y 6 57 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod 
ucts | 130 37.: ’ 3 0 | 0} 127 


Machinery (except electrical)... 1, 542. 2 1, 666. 9/1, 573. 51, 603 ; 5 of |}, 823 ‘ ii, , 9 1,480.2 
Engines and turbines 43 2. 2) 41 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Bpecial industry machinery (except 

metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery. 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 
M Iscellaneous machinery parts 











— 
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Electrical machinery 

Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appara- 
tus 

Electrical appliances 

Insulated wire and cable 

Flectrical equipment for vebicles 

Electric larnps 

Comrmunteation equipment 

M iscellaneous electrical products 





e2ecoo~-s+ 


— 
-<c eSwoccnnw= 


Transportation equipment ‘ 1, 800.31, 821.9 
Automobiles win) 
Aircraft and parts 70 

Aircraft 1s] 
Alrcraft engines and parts | 140 
Alreraft propellers and parts 13 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 106. ! 
Ship and boat building and repairing 122 
Shipbuilding and repairing “ 
Boatbuilding and repairing 22 
Railroad equipment 17 
Other transportation equipment 10 
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Instruments and related products | 320.1; 315 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | | 
instruments 
Mechanical measuring and controlling | 
instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Burgient, nw cheal, and dental instrume nts. | 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 487.2) 476.3 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Musical instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, penctls, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries. . 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 


—Continued 


{In thousands) 





Industry - _—- 
| Sept.| Aug July 


Transportation and public utilities 4,152 4134 4,113) 4,081) 
Transportation a =< 2, 780 2, 765 
Interstate railroads... 
Class I railroads... . aren 1, 093. 3 1,090. 8 1,075. 8/1, 
Local railways and bus lines........_. . 112.4 1184 
Trucking and warehousing : 32 7620 760.4 
Other transportation and services... . 4.4 632.0 
Bus lines, except local . 55 45.8 439 
Air transportation (common carrier) 7 116 2 114.7 
Communication ‘ 77 74 758 
Telephone... ss SL. 27 715. 2 
Telegraph : 41.6 
Other public utilities oad ni iA 58S 
Qas and electric utilities 57% 57 A. 6 
Electric light and power utilities... b 254.5) 282. 0) 
Gas utilities __. f 142.5 
Electric light and gas utilities com- 
bined 7 170.1 
Loca] utilities, not elsewhere classified | 2! 2: 23.0 


10,793 10,643 10, 633 10, 643) 





Wholesale and retail trade 


Wholesale trade. . : 2,876 2,804 (2,858 2, 26 «(|2, 801 
Retail trade. STIG 917/770 (17,775 |7, 817 (17,738 17, 748 7 wo 
oe oe 348. 7/1, 341. 8 1,371. 7/1, 304.81, 200. 2/1, 326. 6/1, cos.el1" 518.1) 
1, 505. 7 1, 2. 7) 1, 486. 7/1, 478. 2.1, 471. 4/1, 407. 4/1, 462. 3/1, 408. 6/1, 471. 81, 


, 376.6 1, 316.7 


General merchandise stores | 
}1, 514.1 1, 408, 


Food and liquor stores. . . 7 

Automotive and accessories dealers 785.9 787.7| 784 9 776. 6) 
Apparel! and accessories stores.___... 585.7, 540.3) 852.8%) 606.1] 
Other retail trade. _ ; 3, 654. 2 3, 635. 1 3, 618.43 


| 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 2,220 2.240 2.237 2,206 
Banks and trust companies... sedated 13 30.7) 549.0) 
Security dealers and exche anges w.2 74 77.9) 
Insurance carriers and agents 802.0 798.6) TBR. 1) 
Other finance agencies and real estate 796.1) 708.7) 790. 4) 
! 


Service and miscellaneous 5,790 5.819 5.816 5,775 
Hoteis and lodging places _.. | 675.3, 574.2) 613.9 
Personal services | 

Laundries 338.4, 339.0) 337.7) 
Cleaning and dyeing plants. 151.3 55.7, 160. 8) 
Motion pictures. 230.5 230.9) 230.3) 
6,931 6,717 6,696 6,851 
aceues .. 2,198 2,190 2,187 (2,183 
State and local 4... oar 


June r sd Age. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


3,997 3,939 9,966 3,997 3,927 
2,749 2,735 2,701 
1, 242. 5 1, 230.7 1, 224. 41, 196. 21, 158.611, 156.8 1, 182. 3/1, 152 9 


22. ‘ ; 22.5 
10,534 10, a 10, 408) 10,309) 10, 419 rps 10, 146 


, 02. 8 3, 542. 9 3, 620. 7/3, 485. 2.3, 461. 6/3, 485. 1/3, O07, 4|3, 697. 4/3, 623. 2 


2,171) 2,161 2, 180) 2,132 
640.8) 530.9) 638.2) 635.7) 531 ® 532.6) 630 3) 620 
76.9 76.5) 75.5 74.2 70.8 to) H 
781.1 
771.7) 762.2, 754.7) 744.1) 


5,733 5,674 5,571 5, 536) 5, 5, 588 
485.3) 470.7) 462.9 461.5) 456.3 462.9) 6 474.4 511.6 


333.1) 328.5 325.4 
160.4) 157.1, 1641) 190.3) 1627) 168.1) 1 150.8) 157.3) 
238. 7 


| 
6381, 6,927 6,922 6,873 6,835 7,166 6,917 6,829 6,746 6, 
2,150 2,158 2148 2142 2,130 2, 457 
38 64,527 4,500 (4,668 (4,722 
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! The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
Justed to first-quarter 1954 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment social-insurance programs 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. Talis MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month 
It includes all persons (14 years and over) with a 4 whether at work or not, 
proprietors, selfemployed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants. 


1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fiatures; stone, clay, and glass 
Products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing iedustries 

§ Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 
allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
and leather products 

‘ State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of small loca! units, and paid volunteer firemen 

See footnote |, p. 1297 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





1988 1984 | Annual aver- 


Industry 


| | 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr | Mar. | Feb an. | Dec Nov. | Oct 


| | 
Manefacturing Continued ee, | 
Machinery (except electrical) 1, 136.41, 161 ~u > 174.21, 7 0) 1, - H 1, 125.0 1, 100. 3.1, 105. 9 1, 082.01, 
Engines and turbines M f ! 6.1) “48 2 68.6 OS 
Agricultural machinery and tractors lil 2 3.2 12 ‘ WT 6 1121 1060 1016 
Construction and mining machinery Ww ! . 5 665 6 68K6G 6 O? 
Metalworking machinery 15 yf . 192.0, 190.1) 180.6, 191.5 192.5 
Bpectal-industry machinery (except | | | 
metalworking machinery) : 127 : mi 125.1; 123.5 122.4 123.2 
General industrial machinery 155 f M4 f f 190.7) 190.7 18.4 151.1 
Office and store machines and devices ” f 4 . 83.3) 826 823 83.2 
Bervice-industry and household ma 126 K 33 f y 138.6, 131 9 126.8) 127.1 
chines | 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 197 f . : 4 185. 2 
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Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
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Mechanical measuring and contectiing | 
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Optical instruments and lenses _. 
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ments. 
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Watches and clocks 
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| Bee footnote |, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- 1 Bee footnote 2, table A-2. 
ing foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) * Bee footnote 3, table A-2. 
ge ed in fabrieating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, Bee footnote | on p. 1297. 

ling, packing, warehousing, sbipping, Maintenance, Janitorial, watch- 
Man services, products development, ausiliar q production for plant's own 

use (o. g., powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely aasoci- 
sted with the above production operations. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 


[1947-49 100} 





Period Employ- Weekly Period |Employ-| Weekly Period Employ- Weekly 


ment payrolls ment payrolls ment | payrol 


= 


-conre+conwnw 
= 


: Average... 

: Average... . 
Average .. 

: Average... 

: Average -_ 
Average... .. 

: Average. 
Average. . 
Average... 

: Average... . 


1649: Average.... 07.2 1954: December... 143.1 
1950: Average... . | 7 |) | 
1951: Average... . : January....... | 141.5 
1952: Average... .. | ‘ February... seven 144.4 
1053: Average. Mareh .. 146.6 
1954: Average... ... iM 7 

} ‘ m1 
1044: September... 7 3A. 21 
October jut Pees 141.0 
November ‘al q August ? 164.8 

September 


SS=SRSNSSB 


—-“4wereonw 


- 





' See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. See footnote 1 on p. 1207 


TABLE A-5: Federal personnel, civilian and military 


{In thousands] 





1044 Annual average 


Branch and agency 


Aug July June Apr Mar. Feb Jan. | Dee, Nov. Oct. Aug 1054 1063 


Total Federal civilian em- | 
ployment ! 2.190 2187 (2,183 ’ 2, 153 142 (2,199 (2457 2165 (2147 , 157) 2,188 | 2, 808 
j | 


2, 278.8 


Executive # 2,164.5 2,161.3 2,157.4 2,132.9 2,127.4 2116.4 (2,113 2,188.7 (2,121 130.0 2, 101 
Department of De- 
fense . , 040.0 1,036.4 1,033. : ,0% ; 4” 016.8 1,014 1,011 1,011 , 020.6 '1, 027 


| 

| 

Post Office Depart- | 
ment 510.2 510 509. ; f 6 3.7 uM 506, om 6.7) 620 | 5m! 

' 


Other agencies. . 614.2 64: 64 d 0 505. 8 505 6) 6Om. 3 wn on.6 Os 621.7 


1, 19,6 


Legislative 21.5 21 21 : ; : 21.8 21 22 i o| 2 
Judicial : 41 4 4 40 4 4 0) 4 


District of Columbia *__.. 231 23% 224. : : 2 227.6 206.7 | 5 227 


Executive *... hs y i 207 27.0) 206 a6 
Department of De- 
lense. | 87.7 | 87 
Post Office Depart- | 

ment | . 7 4&8 i) 
Other agencies : ’ ‘ 110.5 109 


Legisiative...... 7 19.9 19 
Judicial 7 7 7 7 


Total military personnel ¢ __ 2, : y 7 . 33 188 = 3, 231 
Arm ‘ , 123.8 1,120.5 1,100.3 |1, 14 4 0.3 1,344 1, 326 
Alr Force 4 Os 0, ¢ fi" Ny 55.9 052 wae 
Navy. 650.0) 650 4 oo4 Os | nt) 
Marine Corps... 19 203 205. 2 | 242 217.6 v4.1) 
Coast Guard 2.0 a : = : y 27.7 2s a 


1, 608 


702 
2m) 
oA 


ane oc 





! Data refer to Continental United States onl politan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
§ Includes all executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agency) counties) 

and Government corporations, Civilian employment in navy vam A * Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere, 

arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account construction is also included Bee footnote 1 on p 1297. 
§ Includes al) Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metro 
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New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Khode Island 
Connecticut... 


Wisconsin ..... 


New York 
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however, in the employment figures. 
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fewer small plants; certain industries are not 
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ment and payroll reports 
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Labor Turnover 
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: LABOR TURNOVER 
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(1) Accessions and separations are repor 
(2) The turnover sample ts not so large as that of the em 


' Data for the current 


Nore. —Month-teo-m 
industries as indicated by labor turnover ra 
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changes shown by tne Bureau’ 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


[Per 100 employees} 





Separation rate 


Total accession - 
Misec.., inel. 


rate | : | 
Industry Total Discharge Layoff military 


August July August August July August July August ly August July 
1965 1965 | 1055 wht 1955 19955) =| «(1055 = |S s1085 1955 | 1065 1955 


Manufacturing 
All manufacturing. 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods. . 


wren 
nN 


tote 


Ordnance and accessories... . 
Food and kindred products. 

Meat products 

Grain-mill products 

Bakery products 

Beverages 
Malt liquors. 

Tobaceo manufactures. 
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Clears 

Tobaceo and snuff... 

Texttle-mill products 

Yarn and thread mille _. 

Broad -woven fabric mills. ... 
Cotton, atk, synthetic fiber 
Woolen and worsted . 

Knitting mills 
Full fashioned hostery - 

Reamless hostery 
Knit underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 
Men's and boys’ sults and coats 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) _ 

Logeing camps and contractors... 

Bawinilis and planing mills. . 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 

structural wood products... 

Furniture and fixtures 

Household furniture 

Other furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 

Paperboard containers and boxes 
Ohemicals and allied producta. . 

Industrial inorganic chemicals. ... 

Industrial oreanic chemicals... 
Synthetic fibers 

Drugs and medicines 

Paints, pigments, and fillers... 

Products of petroleum and coal. . 

Petroleum refining 

Rubber products 

Tires and inner tubes 

Rubber footwear 

Other rubber products 

Leather and leather products... 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Btone, clay, and glass products 

Glass and glass products 

Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products. . 

Pottery and related products 

Primary metal industries 
se stee! works, and rolling 

mi 

lron and stee! foundries 
Oray-iron foundries 
Malleable iron foundries. - 

Stee! foundries 
Primary smelting end refining of non 
ferrous metals: 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and sine 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | 
ferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper. 

Nonferrous foundries 

Other primary metal industries: 

Tron and steel forgings... .. 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 


[Per 100 employees] 





Separation rate 





Total accession } 
rate r | M Ise., ined. 
Total | Quit Discharge Layoff military 


Industry Se eae ee a — 


August July August July August July August July | August July August July 
1955 1055 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1055 1055 1955 


1955 1955 


whanufacturing— Continued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) . 

Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Handtools 
Hardware ' 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies .. 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 
supplies ‘, . 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where classified - 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- 
graving seona 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories 
Special industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices 
Ser vice-industry and household 
machines 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets, and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis 
cellaneous products 

















Transportation equipment 

Automobiles 

Alreraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aireraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aireraft parts and equip 

ment 

Bhip and boat building and repairing 

Railroad equipment 
Acomotives and parts 
Railroad and street cars 

Other transportation equipment 











Instruments and related products 
*hotographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Non manufacturing 
Metal mining 
Iron mining 
Copper mining 
Lead and zine mining 
Anthracite mining 
Biturminous-coal mining 
Communication 
Telephone : (7 ? (a 
Telegraph * y @ 7 ) ‘ () 





' Leas than 6.05 Nots.—See footnote 1 and Nore on table B-1, p 1900. For industries in 
® Not available cluded in the durable and nondurable-goods categories, see table A-2, loot- 
§ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compen- notes 2 and 3 (exceptions are contained In the note to table B-1) 

sated entirely on « commission basis 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees ' 





1085: Average ---— 


1064: Average 
A 


September. ... 


October 
November 
December 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
ay.. 
June. 


July 
August 


: Average 

: Average 
August 
Beptemn ber 
October 


November. _.. 


December 
: January 
February 
March. 
Sprit 
May.. 
June 
July 
August 


: Average ..... 

: Average 
Augiat 
Beptember... 
October 
November 
December 

: January 
February 
March... 


: Average 
: Average 
Aligust 


Beptember... 


October. 
November 
December 
: January 
February 
March... 
April 
May.... 
na 
July..... 
August 


Total: Bullding con- 
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Shirts, collara, and 
nightwear 


| 
| Women's outerwear ¢ Women's dresses 


Separate trousers Work shirts 


34.0 
4 
a5 


$1.40 
1” 
144 


$52. 65 $i.) $52.15 
52.06 
64.15 
62.17 
mw 
51.66 
43 BS 
aw 
tA. 21 
43. 72 
mm. #2 
51. 84 
fl. 48 
42.00 
A. 21 


“9 
36.4 


on 
ob) 
“4 
Of 
“4 

. 05) 
ws 
WA 
o 
* 
wo 
as) 
04 
of 

. 6 


Average | $4 & 
Average a 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
January 
February 
Mareh 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 


oe te 
J 


Eb 
ES 


Se eewes2eoroxr—-se 





epee 
sees 


26ee100-0~~— 
SSs: 


S 
tes2ee2 
eanwe-oce 


SerK-AS2——SCNeRB4S S— 
= 


i 
1 
! 
1 
! 
I 
! 
1 
! 
l 
| 
i 
l 
! 
I 


ee ee es ee tse 


we 
> 


= 
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Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 





Corsets and allied 


Women's eutts, coata, Women’s and chil- | Underwear and night- 
@ garments 


nd skirte \dren’s undergarments‘, wear, except corsets Millinery 
| 








Ave. 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. , 
earn- 


Avg. 
whly.| arn: | earn: | WEY. | carn: | earn: | PEIY. are: 


Avg. 
brly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 


1083: Average 
1064: Average 
August os 
Beptember.... 
October 
November . . 
December 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May.. 
June 
July 
August 


Average 

: Average 
August 
Beptember. ... 
October 
November. .. 
December 

: January 
February 

arch 

April 
May.. 
June 
July 
August 


: Average...... 
Average...... 
August - 
Beptomber.... 
October . 
November 
December 
January 
February 
Mareh........ 
pi ao 
May. 

June 
July 
August... 


Beptember.... 
October. ...... 
November. _.. 
December... . 

: January. ..... 


July....-.. 
August..... 


earn- 
ings 


| 


4 





S282 
S=2S=8 





= 


ssee 
S883 


== 

st Ft 
SESSKSSSSeEs 
ANSVBwWeBProsewoy~we 


Se 

3 
| 

Ss 


ReIsssee 
SSSRISSS 


dnd 
aN 
33 


S 
2 
RSSVVSSSesseess 


et 2 


23 
== 


aed ings 


NBSVOeSKSSon-co 


SRSSSASSSSSASSSsS 


@a=—n 


$1. 
22 





SSSSSSSKISSs 


— SSS S USSU R——-Sww 


Ses 


| hours 





Seeeeeeeees 
s2eseresesé 


WNW ANMF2OCee44se—S3o 
SESINSSSLESE 


* 
2s 
Sz 


SRSSSSSSRSseses 


ASN SORIA ISFe4)8— 


Ses 
RSs 





= 
S 





SSSSESSSESSESES 
FEO-S4e—-BSoOneor4sS 


Miser llaneous apparel 
and accessories 


tettetect 
B2#ole4ses 


a 
= 


a 
28 
28 
Ser FPeVrewnwase- 


SSSSSSsessssss 


22: 
328 





Other fabricated 
textile products ¢ 


> 


S2SSSeeeeessss 
Se wr4w—-ee2eoenunw 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


— 
wy 
= 





BESeSeeryeyes 


Curtains, draperies, 
and other house-fur- 
nishings 


Canvas products 








wwe SBe-So-wes 


19) 
1.18! 


SSSSSSeSeeeRses 
o 


Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 


ee ee ete et tt et tt tt 


SSSSReRReees 


ee 
= 


BSSASSLSSSSSSSesR 
NABDUIBSSAISSHSOSo-o- | 


‘EStessesarsesee 
WAN SOUSFSSeS7iCFSO 


ee 


eeuseeeeseesee 





Total: Lumber and 
wood products (ex- 
cept furniture) 





SAS. OS 
6. 18 
65 57 
67.40 


Millwork, plywood 
and prefabricated 
structural 


40.7, § 
40.6 
41.5 
40 6 
41.5 
4.1 
0.8 
“0 








waseeesaesesee2 


) 
4.8 


~~ 
on 


Logging camps and 
contractors 


$79 00 »| 
73 72 
67 Ww 
16 
77.03 


73. 63 


on 
Wt 
73 
92 
a 
95, 





& 
8 
MM 


ww 
0) 
wn 
Os 
07 


SESSSeKSESSeeesS 
tt? 2... ee 2 


$2. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Lw 
1 
1 
j 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Sawmills and plan- 
ing mills 4 


s2es2s22s2222s28 
el hd ek 2 el Tr) 


| $00. 18! 40.6) 


Saw miila and planing mills, general 





United States 


3 


South 


| 
| 





41 
42.3 


SSSSSSessssssess 


SAK Bus wSeNaAOean 


Stee 


- 
> 
ett tt td) 2 


¥S"ESLSSSES 


PPP RRP NRRPRNRRP RNR 
BRBRRSSSSSSERIS 





wood 





2] 
: 








— 


ZIAANBBERBAVSBA 
autzyssenczess 


4 
SAO PN BOSHR—-wSeESONW 


Basceasstsessess 








S2e-f-sssssess= 
RE CS+ OV SUK Ses Foo 
Se SNNSPSSENese 


Sesescrseeseees 
SA SercSSSHMBR2ewoe 


Miscellaneous wood 


products 


| $55. 46 


54. 05 
13 
56. 17) 
56.72 
57. 13) 
57.13 
57.13 


57.41) 


58.10 
56. 72 
41 


SSseteeeeerenes 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures 





. Wood household fur- | . Office, public-butld- 
Total: Furniture Wood household fur- 
Household furniture = niture (except up- ing, and profes- 
and fixtures holstered) seenated upholstered prings stonal furniture ¢ 





| Ave. Avg. 
briy. | wkly. 


Avge. | Avg. 





Avg. . | Ave. Ava. 
Ave. | rly. | wkly. | ASE: wii. | ely: wily. | ASE | hely 
earl | hours | Carn | earn- coame earn- hours | ¢afa- earn- earn: 

ings ings ings ings ings ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 


B gt: 


SSeSF= 
I2SSS8E8 


$ : $1.34 
5 


£ 
a 
-” 


a) 

September ww 

October 

November 

December... .. 
: January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 





e=228 
creo 


M 
a) 





se 
oe 
2ee2=2eeses 


S2ecee Orne 
sSS2SS-2e2 
cee eee eo 














_ 





ges 
Soe 
eee 


DAH AwWwwKwwOonseow 
ss 


——S en lo —- ey YISe—s 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1.3 
13 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


-cocce 


oo 
te 


ee 
- 
— 


eese+ 
KK Oeanwuw 


_ 
nS 


‘Furniture and fixtures ri ‘ontinued ‘ Paper and allied ‘products — 





Screens, blinds, and 
miscellaneous fur- 
niture and fistures 


Total: Paper and Pulp, paper, and 


Partitions, shelving, 
allied products paperboard mills 


| 
. | 
Wood office furniture Metal office furniture lockers, and fistures 


| | | ' 

| $73. 85 1.81) $62. 31) $1. 48 | @ 1 $78. 76 
75. 01! 1 64.43) 3) 1 i 
1 64. 84 a) 1.87 1 
1 65. 00 1. 87 1 
1 1, 58 1 
1 64 1. 68 1 
1 68 1 1 
1 O45 1s 4 72) 2.4 1 
1 65 1. : 1 
1 ! 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 1 


+I 1 
SRK RR pe eee eS 


August 
Beptern ber 
October 
November 
December ..... 
: January 
February 
areh 
April 
May 
June 
July ... 
August 


i) 
Bi) 
5M 
ot) 
78 
5.79 
5 98 
87) 
03 
7.42 
57 
Le) 
3 


eeeess 
S3SSe5 


af 
“= 





S22ses2ee28 
& 
= 


SPwarroe 


Gal 1.6 
wm! 1 
oH! 1 

6. os 1. & 
Ly Lo) 70.90 

03, 6. 62 Oo} 79.02, 
| | | 


s2 


“0 
“1 
“8 
“4 3 


Tr} Paper and allied products—Continued Printing, publishing, and allied industries r 


seeteattse|ese|ts 

FeReUSAND— BBS 
ptteestsseesees 
NNNNA ASK SKS oe 
SSSSSEESEAESEES 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
! 
! 
! 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 


+s 
s2es28 
xeoncso 
— 
nS 
— 


| 








Total: Printing 
Paperboard con- Fiber cans, tubes, Other paper and 
tainers and boxes 4 Paperboard bores and drums allied products vam hing, and Newspapers 
41.6) $1.97 $85, 68 
409 1.63) 87.17 
41.0 1.63) 87.40 
409 aA tO 
41.0 


tu 
2. 
0! 


eseeasee8 | 
#5 BeeNesese 


: Average... $67. 68 ' 42.4 $1 $7) 

: Average...... , 41.4) | 73 
August. .... |} 42.2 
September. ... 42.2 
October . | 42.6 
November... .. 42.7 
December... | 41.9 

¢ January . 4.1 
February... 38 41.5 
March... 7) ww) 419 
April os 41.5 
May y ’ 42.1 
June . y f a 42.4 
July .... | 
August 


= 
bd 
8 


222222 
SEES 
Pett tT ety 


01) 

15} Bh s! 

67; 36.1) 

6 365 

9 364 
0.76 MO 
06.25 36. 8 


SSSSRs 


=252SE=f 


22k 
z 


2 
z 

oe 
Ss 


WO OS 
OL. 18 


MORNE N EERE Ennd 
SPSIVSSISSSIEEES 


“07 
70. 9 
' 


ESSLLESKSeLSeees 
SUNN SFewovesaves 


S=2ss2ssseseeyes 
_SSSeey4&e—-wevonzce 


ieetaniastanben-adedbedt-adad 
S2SFS 
RNP YPN NK HP RHR NNR PL 


. eee) Ul. hla bl lh 
Periodicals printing Lithographing Greeting cards 





Book binding and 
related industries 


' 


VSSSSSERESSssessze 
SASwWSSwBISS 


sn 50) 37.6) $1.20 
0 


33: 


= 
= 
y 


Sei 
~ 
~ 
ec 

ovn~ 


— 
~“ 


©e2e~5 


Beptem ber... _. 
October 
November... . 
Decem ber 

: January ‘ 
February _. 
Mirch 
April .. 
May 
June 


Serw~s 


22 





SRENY 
NSzREz 
= 
SESEsceezeezert® 
_S825Se3eseescey 





SBSSsses 


eescecé | 
SBE 
sceoseess 


2 


RENN KKB 
SELSSSESSSS 
233 
SSsts i 
S2tsestsesssssers 


~* 
$2 
czoce~soe 


S2c8S8Sz8_ 
eeseeeses 
weessssss 
ZBSE 


~ 
~ 
Sess 
sn 
s 
Ssszsz 
= 


Sees: 
Aww —-O-2eew-—Se 


BBs 





es 
35 





BRSsSsee 


SH2eS2seneesesé 
Tht. 

ae ‘ 
2PYREBVRARABBBzS 

zs 

e223 

= 


re 
a 
RPREREPNRR BREE Knees 


PERRY EP PREKEnnd 
SEVINISI&N 
22222eage22aea$ 


RESSYoeee 


SSSSSessesesssese 
Ne eoore—-ao 
—SOAYVNSAnsFeeeen 


SSRRLESKKSSES 
ee-ceS@w~o-o-w 


euSe-<s 
22s 


= 

£ 

= 
4 
o 
38 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Average 
Average 
August 
Repterm ber 
October 


November... 


December 
: January 

February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


: Average 

: Average 
Augtst 
Reptem ber 
October 
Novern ber 
December 

: January 
February 

arch 


April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


Average 
Average 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
a 
Apri 

May 

June 

July 
August 


: Average 

: Average 
August 
Feptember 
October 
November 
December 

: January 


June 
July 
August 


Printing, publishing, 
and allied indus- 
tries Continued 


Miscellaneous pub- 
lishing and print- 
ing services 


Ave. 
brly. 
nh 
ings 
$104 15) 
104. 91 
105 wo 
105. 4 
104 
106. 11) 
106. 77 
107, 32 
Ba 
il 
108 
107. 
107. 7 
107 
106. 90 





SSSstesereees 


= 
— 
BS BUPSNWNWASHSAnwooe 


PRP RPRPRKRRNNERS 


#2 





Synthetic rubber 


$87.20 


a 





SSSSSBNVRVeven 


100. 62 


421) 23 


Paints, 
and 


vigmentas, 
ers ¢ 


41.8 &2 
41.2 su 
41.9 1] 
08 1 
41.0 wo 
41.5 01 
41.5 
41.0 
41.3 
41.9 
4222 
42.8 
43.6 
425 


$76. OF 
77.87 
78 88 
77.0% 
77.00 
70. 27 
70. 68 
78. 72 
79.71 
81.71 
a3. 13 


. 92 
rs) 
04 
97) 
19.8 
200 
200 











_ 426 200 a 


Animal oils and fats 
| 


> 


Sssetesesst 


al 
a0 06, 


—SeRBINOeT ease 








82. 08) 


| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 


_ 74.401 


Manufacturing— Continued 


Chemicals and allied products 





Total: Chemicals 
and allied prod- 
ucts 


| Industria] inorganic 
chemicals ¢ 


Alkalies and chlorine 


Industrial organic | Plastics, except syn- 
chemicals ¢ | thetic r 





AYE. | ae Avg. 
wkly. | Avg. brly. 
earn- | earn- 

1g8 


3 


eseusz2esss | 


SS222223R2 


x 
~ 
x 
VN Se Rens enwnwo~—w 


s 





s2s2s8 
er 





& 
o 


Patnts, varnishes, 
lacquers, and enamels 


41.7) 


41.0) 
41.1 

0.5 
0.7 
41.3) 
41.2 


$74 4 
76. 26 
76 “4 


75. 74 
76.11 
77.04 
77.87 
77.11 
77.87 
70. 84 
81.2 
Aa 66 
85. 46 
53 69 
83. 92 


Chemicals and allied 


Miscellaneous 
chemicals ¢ 





li ee Me Re 


eseenaazgesk 
ereaeeeeses 


= 
= 


#2 
xD 
+ 


78.01 
78 21 
78. 60) 
78.01 
79.20 
79. 00) 
80. 60 
79. 40) 
70. 2 
78. 80) 
ww) 40 
82. 22 
80. 39 
81. 80 


SeSSS8z2 


goeneneereneeenee 
22s 


eesessesssess 
wwnwnw 
e288 


SPewTRe2Quw-Sf204 


cs 205 
Gum and wood 
chemicals 





70. % 


70. 
72. 87 


73.15 43.8 


products—Continued 


Avg. A 
. Avg. | 
carn. | why. | 
ings — 


+ 
— 


EESERReEreeeres® 
SS3asrSesegegey 
setetetesesees 


SRAWOWMA® GAIT —- 


Drugs and medicines 


8. 71 
72.16 
71. 63 
72.4 
73 
72 
73. 4 
73 
74 
73 
73 
73 
74.5 
74 
74.8 


$1. 65 
76 
76 
76 
7s 


seeses 
w-xul]) 


-~ 


Swans ceecocse 


883s33238 


| 
| 


Fertilizers 








Ke BSP se D~s 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


> | bry. 
| earn- 





eerereeent 
2enee2seus 
seseseees 
ak tt eh ee 


S 
3 


x 
i 
nS 
= 


a 
£ 
S28 


gs 
= 


87.04 
87.12 
Soap, cleaning and | 

polishing prepara- | 

tions ¢ | 


RPP 


Ban 


ss 
c< 


} 


$78. 47 41.3 
41.1 1. 9) 
201) 
201 
201 
202 
203 
204 
204 
2.02 
2 08 
2 07 
2 08 
2 
2.10 


41.2 
41.5 
40.8 
41.0 
41.5 
41.3 
41.3 
38.0 
41.4 
407 
41.2 
41.0 
87.15 41.5 
Vegetable and animal 
oils and fats ¢ 


$4. 89) 
68. 24) 
49. 99) 
67.74) 
67. 68 
69.41 
68. 3f 
68. 24) 
69 46 
69. 00 
69. 6 
70. 36 
73. % 
74.20 


$1.42 
1.49 
1. 
46) 
44) 
1. 48) 
1 47) 
1. 49) 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


fal 

55 

59 
1.41 
1.64 
1% 
1& 


SNK NSOSPMncooeww-s 


| Avg. | Avg. 


wkly. 


$1.90) $35. « 


ly 
La 
74 


0 


$0 
Us] 


os 
9! 


4 47 
62.3 


us) 
a] 


63 3% 


62 
63 
Aa 
63 
63 
68 
“9 
65 


PRNPRRRER PERE Ee 
ISSSSSRSSSSSSSSE 


and glycerin 





a 
SRPSNVSSRRRBeeesces 








Fesential oils, per- 
fumes, cosmetics 


Compressed and 
liquefied gases 








66 
37) 
. 8 
4 
76 


BASSLSSRSeseees 
SSK SEWN SC Hw o~- 





RRR NPNHNNRNHKY NR Ree = 
SSSRSSSSSSSHSSESE 


Total: Products of 


petroleum and coal 


Petroleum refining 





3 


40.8 


S88. 


SSSSIVPVy 


— 
= 


¥ 


SRSSSSSEESESESE 


SNSREERS 


BNISSAENs 


== 


sess 


. 


See2ss2ees 
SSROVS WSOP BPSA232]3a> 


PENRPREPRERNRNNRE 
SS53SSSSSReS2ee8 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| Products of petro- | 
leum and coal— 
Continued 


Coke, other 
leum and 
products 


coal 


petro- 
Year and month 


| Ave. 
| brly. 
| earn- 
ings 


ee 


Average... 

: Average..... 
August 
September. — 
October 
November... 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 





-—o Doe 


1% 
16 
3. 05 


-Sonee 


tanned, 
nished 


| Leather 
curried, and fi 
= 


23 
17 
w 
42 
wo 
Le] 
18 
46 
42 
i 
18 
a 
“ 


Average._.... 
Average 
August . 
September... 
October 
November... 
December. . 

: January 
February 
March 
April... 

May 
June 
July 
August 





om” 
ae 


Gloves and miscella 
neous leather goods 


4 
“4 
#0 
“4 
3S 
ft) 


— 


Average 
Average 
August 
Beptem ber. . 
October 
November. . 
December. 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 





NPAKSovrana 


=e 


on 


6.65 37 


Glass products made 
of purchased glass 


oH O1 
70.75 
76 
2.47 
72 

87 

w 

w 


Average ..... 
054: Average 

August 

Septem ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
: January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July snasech 
August | 


41.1 1 
40.5 1 
og 1 
41.1 1 
42.2 1 
42 i 
42: 1 
oo! Lf 
”™ * 1 
On 2 l 
222 @. 1 
53 1 
M4 1 
a) 1 
OA 1 


4 
“ 
#0 


67 41 


| 
$77. 78 


Total: Rubber 
products 


Avg. | 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | 
| brly. 
| earn- 
| ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
| hours 


40 $1.93 
78. 21 39 1. 97 
75. 85 39 

77.42 a9 

81.2 40 
83.02 
4 BS 
83 84 
M25 
3 4 
84. 53 
87. 36 
aA NS 42 
86. 32 41 
86.73 41.3 


4) 
41 
4 
41 
4! 
41 
42 


Swe ewen~rwe 


o2s 


Su 


Industrial leather 
belting and packing | 


57. 7) 
6. 30) 
64. 97) 
6. 63 
66.53 
68. 68 
69 02) 
68. 06! 
67.77 
6 8 
72. 92 
74.87 
72 44 
67. 82 
70.3% 


63 
67 


67 


41.7, $1 
ay 1 
4” l 
ay 1 
ay 1 
40 1 
40 1 
39 1 
39 1 
“0 1 
41.2 1 
42.; 1 
41 1 
30% 1 
“0 1 


Total: Stone, clay, | 

and glass products | 
4009 $1 
40.6 
407 
40.7 


72 


l 
1. 7] 
1.79 
1. 78) 
1.81 
1.80 
L&I 
1&1 
1, 81 
1. 82 
1 4 
1 & 
1. 87 
1 86 


SPs eereaarDouve 


| wkly. | 


M anufacturing—Continued 


Rubber 


Tires and inner 
tubes 


Avg. 


Avg 
| briy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
< wkly 
earn: | hours 

| | 


ings 


3u 
3s 
37 
38 4 
39 
40 
4l 
41 
“0 
40.3 
42 
42 
44 
42 
42. % 


Bi) 

“ 

18 

7 41 
Ow 46 
06. 51 
192. 18 
101. 8S 
15. 
103 33 
102. 97 


20 
2 4s 
242 
20” 


6 
7 
4 
4 
3 
4 
6 
1 
7 
3 
‘4 
1 
l 


toot and shoe cut 
stock and findings 


$1. 32 
144 
1. 33 


0 
37 
4 
Ba) 
35 
wh 
38 
a9 
3s 
38 
36 


$50. 16) 
71 
55 
Ui) 
iy 
50. O08 
52 52 
42 30 
52 
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TABLE C~1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Tas e C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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' Data are based upon reports from cooperating esta! lishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and Guat and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. or the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors 

Jata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
rev ised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

9 Sec footnote 2, table A-2. 

4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
ere based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who recetved pay 
Gores ~ month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (1C 

roup I). 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations tn the telephone industry as 
switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1954 such employees made up 43 percent of 


tel tabiiel 


the total number of nonsupervisory employees tn p 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

' Data relate to employees in such tions In the telet industr 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; LS 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1054 such employees 
made up 25 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data, 

_ on average weekly hours and average bourly earnings are not evail- 
ab 

* Money 
tips not ine 

See footnote 1 on p. 1297. 


hh. 





by 





pageents only; additional value of board, room, untforms, and 


Nortge.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
mer agp Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 

oathly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars! 
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' These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in paieses prow as measured b 
the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 
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Bee footnote | on p. 1297, 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 

disposable earnings 2 types of income-recei vers. 

? Preliminary. 

Bee footnote | on p. 1207, 

Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


earnings are obtained by deducting from 

edera) social security and income taxes for 

whieh the worker is lable he amount of income tax HMability depends, 

, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 

on the level of bis income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 

been computed for 2 types of income-recei vers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote |. table C-2 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 

ts and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 

earnings for al) production workers in manufacturing tndus- 

Jurect regard to marital status and family composition. The 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries! 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, May 1050; 


at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding reprint Serial No R. 2, 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on bi lidays. Il-month average; August 1045 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
These data are based on the coptates of adjustment factors to gross average * Preliminary 

hourly earnings, as dese in Eliminating Premium Overtime From Bee footnote | on p. 1297. 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
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' Agvregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the § Preliminary 
16th of the month and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and § Includes only the divisions shown, 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For Bee footnote | on p. 1297. 
contract construction, the date relate W construction workers. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
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' A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index 54 
January 1963, The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been link 
evloualy published “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and - +H on 
4= to form a continuous series, For the convenience of users, the 
“ All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1985-39< 100 base in table D-4. 
The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average Ay — prices 


and services purchased by urban w -worker 
ge, medium, and cal onl dkwae combined for the 


of goods 
families, Data for 46 
United States av 

For a histor road fon of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index— 
A Layman's ie, BLS 1140; The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- 
ruary 1083 Monthly Labor Review; The Lntertm Adjustment of Consumers’ 
Price Index, in the April 1061 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment 
of Consumers’ Price ndex, te. Bull. 1039; and the following ts: Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, Report of o Special Subcommittee of the House Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor fis61); and Report of the President's Com- 
mittee on the C ~~! of paving (1045 

Mimeographed tables are svalleble upon request Goeeetgnte the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed ogee Bureau for 
“ All items” and 8 major components from 1047 to date. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for“ All items," food, apparel, el, and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual etties. 
1 Includes “Food away from home” (restaurant meals and other food 
bought and eaten away from home); prior to January 1953, prices for this 

category were estimated to move like prices for “ F at home” but, since 
that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 

’ Includes ‘ Other shelter. ” 

* Includ: holie beverages, and ‘‘ miscellaneous services” (such 
as legal services, banking fees, and burial services). 








D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-39= 5 See footnote 2 to table D-1 
100) frorn 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 19538 Monthly ' Includes eggs, fats and otls, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
Labor Review and in previous issues and other miscellaneous 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
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' A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index nning 
January 1063, The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
yey Toy my “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and See on 

to form & continuous series, For the enlence of users 
“ All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-30 100 base in table Da 

The revised Consumer Price an ees measures the wy J 
of goods and services purchased by vp 
families, Data for 44 . medium, and cities are yt. for the 
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iption of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index — 


For a histor 
A Layman's Guide, BLS 1140; The Consumer Price Index is the Feb- 


mittee on Education and Labor (1961); and Report of the President's Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living (1945). 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau for 
“All items” and 8 major components from —{ to date. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for” All itome, " food, appar and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for ind a7 te cities. 

1 Includes “Food away from home” (restaurant meals and other food 
bought and eaten away from home); prior to 7 1953, prices for this 
category were estimated to move like prices for “ F at ~wal but, since 
that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant 
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Price Index, in the April 1061 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment 
of Consumers’ Price ndex, BLS Bull 1039; and the following ts: Con- 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 


[1047-40 100) 
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3 See footnote 2 to table D-1 
* Includes eggs, fats and otls, sugar and sweets, beverages (novalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods 


1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1035-39— 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly 
Labor Review and in previous issues 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
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| See footnote | to table D-1. 
+ Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented 


363755—55--—-8 


in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced itema in the total 


group. 
* Not available. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 
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I eeem ber 
January 
Vebruary 
Mareb 
April. 
June...... ‘ 
July 
August 
September 


en > 


wre w 


“oof 822 eB4weeeoleeuenwe 
ol 


- ? . =e 
— FDO OK — HK HK DE EWASEWROWS—WOEAWESFH Ore 


CF BRN BK SKK HF AESSSSEVOESZS ec Oweesdo 
-ss555 
SUN SNM eS KBeae4 lh 
a eS 7 bs 
SNK BK NW RPBDQse— Te O®Pwe Dew 


SNNAVwS BKK VF PW4ISF SPOS ew O44 eS SSSCeR 


“Sn e—= 


ow 


Average 





| Ree footnote I to table 1-1 
' Mee footnote 2 to table D-1, 


TaBLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—-All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1047-40 = 100 


June | May ! Feb Jan Dec. Nov ‘ June 
19064 1985 +) 1965 1955 1055 104 “4 ! 19%) 


United States average ? 14.4) 142 | 142) 149 | 149 14.3 1114.7 | 101.8 
2 = = = = = = = => 
116.0 ® | @® | 1153! @) 115.7 163) (@) 


Atlanta, Oa | 
m | 1149 * ) | 1148 115.2 | 101.6 


Haltimnore, Md 4 115.0 () 
(3) a) | a4 (*) (*) (%) a! 0) 102.8 


Hoston, Maas ’ 
Chieago, 1 ‘ ) : 17.4 117.2 | 116.9) 117.0) 117.1} 117.0 7 117.4 102.8 
Cineinnatt, Ohio 37> @® @® | 11804) @ 113.3 114.3) 101.2 
Cleveland, Ohio ( ) (*) 115.3 (* a) 149 (*) f (*) (*) 
Detroit, Mich 116.7 | 116.4) 1162) 1163) 116.3 | 162) w28 
Houston, Tex Q 56 i) 115.5 0) ” 115.7 ( (®) 103.8 
Kansas City, Mo (’) (*) 115.2 (*) () 6.4 ! (a) () 
Los Angeles, Calif 115.3 | 115.4 / 1146 | LIB | 114.7 : ! : ‘ 115.4 | 101.3 | 


M tnnea polis, pe f ) 0) @) 117.0 () () t () 102.1 | 
New York, 2 § 11.8) W118 | 1128) 1124) 112.5 y 1127) 00.9 
Philadelphia, Pe - A f 116.6) 1155 115.8) 115.8 115.7 b 5.6 { 114.2 101.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa ' 0) () 113.8 ) (4) ’ ‘ () 101.1 
Portland, Oreg i.) (*) 114.2 (%) (3) 5 () Q) 


St. Louls, Mo ) 114.9 ) (’) 114.6 i) { 115 115.7 101.1 
San Franciseo, Calif 5 115.3 @ () 115.6 (*) fi (*) 14.2 100.9 
Seranton, Pa ) (*) 4 (*) 11.7 ) 1123 ) () (a) 
Beatle, Wash 116 6 @ | 168 *) | 163 115.7 (3) a) 
Washington, D.C 113.8 (") 113.5 (*) 113.2 () 113.5 (4) a) 





Indexes are based on time-to-time changes § Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed month|y for 9 of these cities 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- and once roy ! $ months for the remaining 1! cities on « rotating cycle 
worker families, They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Heginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
city than in another once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on 4 rotating cycle. 


1 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1058, See footnote | to table D-1 


| Bee footnote | to table D-1 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index ' 


1047-49— 100) 


All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 





All items 


City and cycle of pricing 
septlem- 
her 1055 


Septem- 
ber 1054 


Sey 
beer 


United States average 149 114.7 
Monthly 
Chicago, 1 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dec 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Franciseo, ( 


117.4 
116.2 
15.4 
112.7 
116.2 


114.3 
115.2 
114.5 
115.7 


‘allf 114.2 


Auguat Au 
1954 i 


August 
1055 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Seranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. ¢ 


115.4 
116 

24 
116.2 
4 


140 
i 
iil 
114.6 
114.5 


July 
v55 104 


I 
Jan., Apr., July, and Oct 
Hoston, Maas 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


rotal 


September 
v4 


United Stat 

Monthly 
Chicago, Il 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. ¥ 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Mar., June, Sept., and Dee 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 


San Franciseo, ¢ 


lif 


August 
194 
Feb., May, Aug., and Nov 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Wash 


shington 


104 
107 
ithe 7 
Seu ttle 


W D ¢ 


Jas Apr., July, and Oct 
Koston, Mass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minn 
gh, Pa 


1, Oreg 


M inneapolis 


ites at end of table 


Medical care 


Personal care 


ytem- 


Septem- 
ber 104 


Septem 
ber 1055 


Septem- 
ber 1054 


Septem- 
ber 1055 


116.6 113.5 128. 3 


15.1 
10.1 
117.4 
107.7 


117.2 


121.7 
1m. 6 
1148.0 
110.7 
116.6 
122. 5 115.5 
7.4 
Wn. 3 
114.8 
111.48 


Auguat 
1055 


August 
1055 


August 
104 


August 


gust 
fi 104 


14.7 
WY 

12 
117.5 
Hih.1 


146 
124 
119. 
ial 
118 


120.5 
ey 
110.5 
m4 
114.4 


121.3 
119.5 
121.9 
117.9 
iik4 


110.5 
121.4 
124.5 
11 
11 


July 
1a 


July 
1h 


July July 


1Wi4 


120 
116.2 
115.9 148. ( 
116.1 14! 


10 125 


125 


146 


Apparel 


Men's and boys Womer 


sand girls 


Septem ber 
1054 


eptember 
14 


September 


Septem ber 
ly 1v 


Transportation 


Septem 
ber 1004 


1.4 


im. 1 
118.0 
im! 
1.7 
137.4 


ime 

146.4 
27.2 

12 


i 
m2 


August 
lua 


Septem ber 
Ws 


Reading and 
recreation 


Septem 
ber 105 


4 
We. : 
ws 
105 
iit 


1 
115 
" 
vi 
lus 


Augus 
1055 


114 
1m 
12 
107.4 


September 


Septem 


ber 1054 


106. 5 


110 
1: 
wn 
14 
113 


108 

117 
vm 
a 

16, 


Augus 
iv 


1H 


1M. & 


July 
104 


1a 
4 
il4 

Ww 
115 


116 


Other goods and 


er 


Septem 
ber 1055 


id. 6 


148 
im 
114.2 
121.1 
14 


126.0 
124.3 
1162 
7.1 
17.3 


Auguat 
1055 


i104 
1a 8 
Ws. 
12.2 
it 


July 
104.5 


118. 4 
116.5 
1.4 
ima 
im 


Vioes 


Septem- 
ber 14 


m1 


1” 
14! 
121: 
123. ! 


118 
124 
117.6 
114 
115 


August 
lui 


Pl 
1 
116 
126, 
1% 


July 
io 


11K 5 
117 
124 
1 
118 


Other apparel * 


September 


156 


August 


Septem ber 
ivi 


August 
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All items and commodity groups, except food,” by city-—-Continued 


(1947-49— 100) 


rasie D-6: Consumer Price Index ' 





Housing 


Housefurnishings Household operation 


Solid fuels and fuel 
oll 


Total housing Rent Gas and electricity 


Septem- 
ber 1954 


Beptem 
ber 1965 


Septerm- 


ber 1954 


Septem- 


Septem- 
ber 1955 


ber 1965 


Septem- 


Bepterm 
ber 1064 


ber 1064 


Septem- 
ber 1965 


Beptem- 
ber 1954 


Septern 
ber 1965 


Septern 
ber 10645 


seplem 
ber 1064 


United States average 


Monthly 
Chicago, I) 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. ¥ 
Philadelphia 
June, Sept 
Atlanta, Ga 
Haltimore, Ma 
Cinetnnat!, Obio 
Bt. Louls, Mo 
Ban Francises, ( 


Mur 


, and Dee 


alif 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov 
( leveland, Oho 

Houston, Tex 

Reranton, I’a 

Beattle, Wash 

Washington, D. C 


Apr., July, and Oct 
toston, Maas 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


Jan 


1m). 4 


141.0 
1% 1 
127.4 
115.4 
114.2 


126.9 
116.9 
in 4 
121.1 
ii6.4 


August 


1065 


1729 


July 1066 


1-4 
121.4 
14.2 
161 
114.2 


116.5 


127.9 


August 
1054 


11 
141 
114.2 
110.4 
117.0 


July 194 


117.9 
119.1 
121.4 
117.1 
119.9 


190.5 


August 
1955 


144.6 
147.6 


July 1055 


1m 1 
(4 


MLa 


(4) 
130.8 


August 
194 


141.6 
138.9 
(4 
136. 2 
(*) 


July 1954 


122.0 

(*) 

130.9 
‘ 


120.2 


11.2 


August 
1955 


0. 1 


106.8 | 
119.4) 


A. 8 
123.1 


July 1965 


111.7 
1>1 
114.8 
1m4.2 
107.8 


107 


16. 2 
10% 
1 
108. 4 
102. 4 


Mh 
Ww 6 
115 
103 
130 


125 


1m 
119 
(*) 

126 
114. 


2 


~ 
4 


123. 


122 


120. 3 


139 
(4) 


103. 6 


4 
107.4 
14.8 
103.2 


104. 2 | 


106.0 


108. 5 
109.0 
107.7 
106.0 
100.4 


100.6 
#1 
OL. 5 
102.7 
m4 8 


August 
1954 


Augu August 
| 1054 1 


Tv 
ny) 


106 
1. f 
12 3 
ita) 
115. 


122.4 
(*) 
125.0 | 
141.0 
132.0 


July 1954 July 1955 | July 1054 


114.9 
112.6 
114.9 
1272.9 
127.6 


108 
104.4 2 
110 117.1 
116 112.5 
106 131.6 


1Z4 
113 


July 1955 


August 
1054 


August 


1955 


100.5 
W.7 
"4 

103.7 

101.6 


101 
101 
w.6 
106. 1 
107.1 


105. 6 
2. I 
1.4 
2. 4 
103. 3 


104. 6 
104. 6 
106.7 
106. 3 
108. 3 


July 194 


119.8 


121.1 
110.2 
108. 
1&9 
113 


124.1 
113.8 
124.8 | 
119.5 
114.0 


131. 129 
111.4 il 
127.! 119 
1 119 
110. 109 


August 
1954 


August 
1955 


110.9 
120.4 
109. 6 
112.3 
117.0 


114.2 
127.0 
149 
114.5 
121.1 


July 1065 | July 1954 


113.5 
122.3 
121.0 
12.0 
111.7 





' Ree footnote | to table D-1 


? Bee tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-4, for food 


* See footnote 2 to table D-3, 
* Not avaliable 
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TABLE D-7 


Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100} 





ited States 


vers 


, Oa 


United States avera 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Oblo 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 
Philadeiphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


St. Louts, Mo 
San Francisco, 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Calif 


ae 


Total food? 


109 
lil 
106 
106 


OLS 


10. 7 
14. 3 


103 


110. 
10s 

10% 
tr) 


108. 3 


100. & 


104 
107 


10K, 3 


112 


Total food at home 


Dairy products 


Aug 
i 


105.7 


108. ; 
we 
107 
1. ! 
106. 3 


2. 3 
104 
14 
wd 
102. ¢ 


105. 4 
104 
108.7 
106 
102.7 


05 
10 
18 
10K. 3 
ly 


Aug 
1055 


we 
12 
10% 
10% 
110 


114 
Hi! 


Lt) 


112.4 
113.3 
w.2 
1. 2 
114.8 


10.1 
114.0 
10.6 
1a. 


111.4 
111.2 
143 
112 


Itt 
10s 
it 
110 


1a 

110.6 
111.4 
110.8 


zs 0 


122.0 


Food at home 


Food at home 


Cereals and bakery products 


118 
i” 
128 


126 
12 
124 
124 


123. 


118 

1m 
1964 
127.7 


121.9 


Continued 


Fruits and vegetables 


107 
115 
108. & 
107.! 


10.4 
11! 
103 
10 
112 


hept 
1wi4 


Sept 


104 


107 
lo 
wl 


wy 


14 


we 
wo 

™ 
we 


ww) 


1 


wi.3 


108 


12 
107 
1034 
103 
1 


118 

141.0 
lin 4 
124.2 
11 


Other foods at 


110.5 


118 


1 
112 


N@e~& 


eocn 


— 


=.= 


enw 


v 
‘ 
1 
8 
1 


Aug 


Meats, poultry, and fish 


10" 
wa 
lw) 

v7 


102. § 


100 
wl 
11, ¢ 
“7 
102 


we 
lo 
1Os 
on 
1035 


Wwe. 
16.7 
wi! 
lo 
wo! 


SS Re 


home ¢ 


Sept 
194 


106.7 


111.8 
10K 45 
iM. 1 
w1.7 
lon 6 


144 
104.8 
1a. 7 
mi. 4 
wyit 


wo 7 
107.4 
10K 6 
12. 6 
moe 


106. 6 
weet 
m2 
wit 
wa 7 


Sept. 


oe 


soo 


“ten = 


lus 


116.0 


107.48 
116.5 
108. 6 
121.5 
124.0 


10.9 
114.7 
114.7 
ly 
112.8 


126.0 





Indexes for % cities 


for total food (1934 


* Bee footnote 2 to ta 


ble D-1 


' Bee footnote | to table D-1 
39 100 or June 1940 100) were published in the March 1963 Moothly Labor 
Review and in previous issues See table 1-4 for U. 8. average prices for 4 
cities com bined 


* Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953, See footnote 1 Ww table D-1 
2 


* See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Bept Ang Bept 


Commodity 1955 1055 1054 


Cereals and bakery products ‘ Cents 
: a4 4 


Flour, wheat 4 pounds 
Biscuit mix ' 20 ounces 
Cormneal ! pound 
Rhee! do 
Rolled oats 29 ounces 
Cornfinkes ¢ 12 o1rneces 
Hread pound 
Soda crackers do 
Vanilla cook les * 7 ounces 

Meats, poultry, and fish 
Beef and veal 

Round steak . 
Chuek roast ' 
Rib roaet do 
Hamburger do 
Veal cutlets! do 
Pork 
Pork choms, center ent do 
Kacon, stleed do 
Ham, whole ¢ do 
Lamb, leg ¢ do 
Other meats 
Frankfurters do 
Luncheon meat, canned 12 ounces 
Poultry 
Frying chickens 
Dressed ' pound 
Ready -to-cook ¢ do 


38 


— 2 == =e oo 
- SREI5 


wn 
= 


pound 
do 


Fish 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen * do 
Haddock, fillet, frozen ¢ do 
Salmon, pink If-ounce can 
Tuna fish, chunk ** 6 to 64-ounee can 
loairy producta 
Milk, fresh (grocery) quert 
Milk, freah (delivered)! do 
loe cream pint 
Hutter pound 
Cheese, Amertean process do 
Milk, evaporated 14b¢-ounce can 
All frutta and vegetalles 
Froven fruits and vegetables 
Atraw herries '* 
Orange juice concentrate 6 ounces 
Peas, green 10 ounces 
Reans, green do 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Apples pound 
Kenanas do 
Oranges, sine 200 doten 
Lemons pound 
Crapefruit® each 


10 ounces 


Commodity ‘1985 3 ry 





All fruits and vegetables —C ontinned 
Fresh fruits and vegetables —Continued Cents | Cents | Cents 
Peaches* ; pound 15.3 1.3 14.3 
. pint 
.. pound 16. 3 w.3 
d 3 


0 
10 pounds 45 
. . pound 
Ontons aon do 
Carrots eqccoqunees : ...d0 
Lettuce. ... Seocupenatt head 
Celery pound 
Cabbage...... es do 
Tomatoes im do 
Beans, green , do 
Canned fruits and vegennies 
Orange juice... 6-ounce can 
Peachea penee No. 24% can 
Pineapple ' No. 2 can 
Fruit cocktail % No. 303 can 
Corn, cream style do 
Peas, green ‘ do 
Tomatoes 14 do 
Baby foods 444-6 ounces 
Dried fruits and vegetables: 
Prunes pound 
Dried beans ; do 


; 
NoKoevwae+i 


Other foods at home 


Partially prepared foods: 
Vegetable soup 
Beans with pork 

Condiments and sauces: 
Pickles, sweet 
Catsup, tomato 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Coffee . pound 
Tea bags * package of 16 
Cola drink . carton, 36 ounces 

Fats and oils 
Shortening, hydrogenated " — 3-pound can 

ne, colored ¢ do 

do 
Salad dressing pint 
Peanut butter . pound 

Sugar and sweets 
Sugar ° 5 pounds 
Corn syrup 24 ounces 
Grape Jelly 12 ounces 
Chocolate bar lM ounce 

Fegs, fresh dowen 

M iscellaneous foods: 
Gelatin, flavored 


li-ounce can 
1f-ounce can 


7% ounces 
14 ounces 


3-4 ounces 





* Formerly solid pack tuna, 7-07. can, change effective August 1055 
“ Spec Ifleation | changed from l2ounces to 10 ounces, effective October 1054. 
"Unit ¢ d to l0,p , effective January 1955. 
4 Formerly No 2 can, chan effective April 1055 
t ©. 2 can to No. 308 can, effective October 








4 Formerly bulk tea, 4 pound, change effective August 1055 


6 # Unit changed to 3pound can, effec tive August 1055 
wcification changed from |-ounce to } bar, effective January 155. 
d only in season. 


Nore.— The United States ovennep retail food prices appearing 
in table D-8 are based on prices collected ey in 46 cities for 
use in the calculation of the food component of the revised Con- 
sumer Price Index. Average retail f prices for each of 20 large 
cities are published monthly and are available upon a, 
Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
on an individual city basis. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
(1047-49=100} 





| Sept. | Aug. | July | Jane | Ma Apr a | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | June 
Commodity group 1955%| 1955 | 1955 | 1985 | 1 1088 | 1965 | roy | 1965 | 1065 | 1964 | 1964 | 1964 | 1054 | 1980 
| | 


— —— | —__ of | 








= 
“ 
- 
3 
oe) 


All commodities *110.9 5 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 110 5 | 110.0 0 | 110.4 110.1 | 100.8 110.0 
Farm products 3) 01.8) 9g 92.5 
Fresh and dried produce f 7 | 104 118 
Grains ~ 2 
Livestock and poultry bf f 7 aS 
Plant and animal fibers_. 2. ¢ : 103 
Fluid milk. _... enitcttieniiaues : ‘ 4 


| 
3 
Sp | 


8 
Eeasizsis| > 


i - 4 
Seances | 4) oes eweesSeSes Soowsu)Sse 
eomenes 
- 
= 


=Sszz2 


Sees8 
2 


= 
Per ON~oSSstose Seu4e4SsS 


58 Sr2sizes 


33 


ees 
Hay and seeds 
Other farm products... 


OM Nacone= | 
Zsssiesies |: 


Sno eee enw 
— 
I88f 
NENA | NL NAY —weSsenouns ean-Soww—S— 











& 2ses2z5 
22 az 


= 
SB ASPSSSSRS 


-B 82883538: 


S858 
= 
SAxS2S55R855 


Processed foods os 
Cereal and bakery “products _ 
Meats, poultry, fish _. 
Dairy products and tee cream 
Canned, frozen, fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials 
Animal fats and ots. __.. 
Crude vegetable oils 
Refined vegetable otls ase 
Vegetable of! end products.................... 
Other processed foods .. 


eee sePSOSSCSoess 
- 
= 
5 


SS8ER FSA 
SCSo4e2 *223224ese> 


=33s 

=53e 

Bee 
fees 


SSB 








SBSentersoecn su—eeeanw 


BS2RSS=ESR 
@2=—C270482 e2neea 
22238 


See Ceuwoens= 


saz2x8 
szzers 


| Se K22ee2eer eoer-ce 
= 


t 


| SB2SSESSSBSR 


er 
ae | 


pte 

>| 28 

re 

=) 
| BS3es 
lawacco~ 


t 
f 
t 


is 
a 


a 
-— Fae 
S 
| = Bf 
' 
|e) eensees 
| a 
- 
~- 
= 
- 
‘iw 
i? 
5 


All commodities other than farm and foods 


= 
— 


SOee-se SO4ONS Sesecscen «= 
i 

2S\5 

woele 


Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products ouse 
Synthetic tertiles 
Silk poatucts 


SES SSPSSESSESESS 


esuze 


BSS esSzies 


= 
-2—-c2 ocf2°59-~-4o024 


BES 324585 





Se-a-eei so 

ZESSES 
SSS ISNESz 

enaeuvwcow we 


32S 


Appar 
Other textile products 


Hides, skins, and leather products 
Hides and skins. 
Leat .. 
Foot 
Other leather products 


238 
e25 


228 
NS enn~ Senaw 


S=es2 usis3es 


NNOenwe 22nce0 Sn Sann 


es esa so2e2uzuaw 
-_ 
= 
= 


S 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials__. 
Coke 
Gas 
Electricity 
Petroleum and p oducts 


SSSI S=SSS SRBAsES | 


re oe 
=S=83838 
2am e2roee0 ce#coxvo *one~-aweo J 





BS8s2 5 


e322 we Seacw = 


“S2one s~wnw~ 


sae SES8E5 = 
Sess 85: 


=SE8szR 


re. 
oa? tae to ous es 
= 

ae ee ts es 


B S=S8Rs8 8 


Chemicals and allied products. .... 
Industrial chemicals none 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and otls, inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and products 


S8555 S85855 = 
sae 


ess 





2eEooeae 

82ESS=558 
FESEB558 
23 
—2os2~e 


za 








BSSES 
esrzs 


ceewvenzcesd en nenoe cocef cecn~seow 
— 
= 
cee~one on Sewer row Senos Looe e-nweeaw 





“Fn eee coe~ 


= 
$s 
§ 


Ss: 





== = 
sw So 
we oe 

= 

= 


eeee22 20 NOS es Swena *oaeo e-S2nno 


Rubber and products.............- 
Crude rubber ic adieniadte 
Tires and tubes . 

Other rubber pre oducts. 


SCFSS Sew~oocoes+=e ewoece Se2ceSo woes 


NSS SSR2SSSSu38 


BEES SS 
oc ow 
S855 SEER 
SE58 
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Lumber and wood products 
Lamber 
Millwork 
Plywood 
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Pulp, paper, and allied guatnet ts. 
Wood pulp - eo ecvcccccccoceccces 
Wastepaper 
Paper 
Paperboard... 

Converted paper and benerboard . 
Butlding paper and board saaspetiuuens 


Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
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Plumbing equipment 
Heating equipment 
®tructural metal products 
Nonstructural metal products 


Bee footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1047-49 = 100] 





| | , | 
. yiJ M April | Mar. b. | . | Dee. r. | Sept. 
Commodity group YA) 1968 1988 Foy a +) tou8 io 1964 


126.3 | 126.1 | 126 
121 
144 
147 
131 
126 
1m 
121 


Machinery and motive products 27 ‘ 1m 
Agricultural machinery and equiptment d 16 f 121 
Construction machinery and equipment } : 7 : 144 
Metalworking machinery and equipment ‘ Iau 
Qeneral purpose machinery and equipment / ‘ 2 141 
M tscetlaneous machinery 1 *190.7 27 1Z7 
EFlectrien| machinery and equipment y 
Motor vehicles , 


121 


} 


CoK now on 
o2n20--—c% 

papeneestsierens 
eRRRBSSS 
caco~-wsooe 


121.6 | 121 
| 195.1 | 115 
| 1127 | 112 
| 128.6 | 128 6 
124.4) 124.4 

5 

2 


1m 
122 


115 
| 112 
1% 
126 
107 
us 
131 


115.7 
112.9 |} 
124. 6 y 

124.0 : 14.0, 124.4) 
10.4 8 6 100.4 
a | (®) a 
131.5 | a 131.2 | 130.5 


Purnitore and other household durables i f 115 
Household furniture f : 114 
Commeretal farniture i ’ ) q 12 
Floor covering y 7 » 125 
Household appliances f 6 6 106 
‘Television and radio receivers 21) 5 Ws 
Other household durable goods d ¥ 131 


1 
6 
” 
6 
3 
‘4 
7 
5 
4 
4 


S55 
wee 


107.2 | 
93.1 
132.0 | 132.¢ 


VFNHWAVESe V4Be2a-wee 


oVoaKae= 


= 


121.8 121.9 | 121.7 
124.9 | 1i 123.9 | 123 
122.3 | 122.1 | 122 
117.4 | 117.8 | 117 
135.4 | 13! 135.4 | 135 
122.1 | 11 122.1 | 122 
106.1 | 106.1 | 104 
119.5 120.8 | 120 


Nonmetallic minerals— structural { mn 2h. 3 2 | 123. 122 121 
Fiat glass ' mw 124 | 124 
Concrete ingredients 2h. 3 ) | 12 124 
Conerete products : hi 1 4 3; 118.2) 118 
*tructural clay products } 2.4 { 37.3 | 137 im 
Gypsum products Zi 2 122 122 
Prepared asphalt roofing ! 105 vm 
Other nonmetalite mineral 2 . | 121 119 


coc? 


w~—2eeeow o-nwosa-— 


106 
119 


~ 
i 


121 
124 
103 
121 
14 
148 


121.4 121.5 | 121 
124.0 | 124.0 | 124 
103. 7 108.7 | 103 
121.4 | 12 121.4 | 121 
114.3 3 114.3! 114 
148. 1 148.1 | 148 


Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages 7 y 121 171 
 tgarettos a. | ai : 1% 14 
La . a. ¢ 1.7 103.7 | 108 
Other tohaces products 72.6 22. 4 : 121 121 
Aleohollie beverages , 4 iM 
Nonaleoholic beverages ; | { 148.1 | 148 


-s2 4 Ooo 
—-S24Ooe NSS eNOS 
-aenoo “o--—+ =o 


-—sSes 
—“Se4l5>2> 


148 
6.6) 





M face! lanentus » v1 
Toys, sporting goods, emall arms 113 4 | ; 4.7 114 113.2 | 113 
Manufactured animal feeds 72 7.71 7 75 a) 63.0 BS, 
Notions and aecessortes 01.0 0) ! ” 723) 023) #7 in 
Jewelry, watches, photo equipment m3 43 4.7 103 103.0 | 108.1 | 103 103. 
Other miscellaneous 121.6 | 121.51] 123 y 120 121.0 | 120.6 | 120.6) 120 


uw 
118 


a 


6 ¢ 6.7 Ww 
112.9 2 112.7 | 112 
M8 “M3 
101.2 191.2 | 101 
103. 5 103.5 | 103 
121.0 2 1.8 | 121. 


7 
113, 
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' The revised wholesale price index (1947-49 100) ts the official index for Keginning with the final wholesale price index for January 1955, the index 
January 1962 and subsequent months. The offictal Index for December 1961 weights are based on an average of the dollar value of primary market trans- 
and previous dates is the former index (1924—<100). The revised tndex has actions In calendar years 1952 and 1953. Previously, the weights were based 
been compated back to January 1947 for purposes of compartson and analysts on the dollar value of transactions in 1647. The weight revision does nt 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases affect the comparability of the indexes 
they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 1 Preliminary 
which collect price quotations in the course of thetr reeular work. For a + Not available. 
more detailed description of the index, see A Deseription of the Revised * Kevised, 

Wholesale Price Index, Monthly Labor Keview, February 1962 (p. 180), or 
reprint Serial No. It. 2007 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes 
(1947-49 = 100] 





| 
1954 | 1980 


Commodity group j 
Bept.’| Aug. | July | June | ! Mar, | . | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | June 


- . = a 


| 


108. 7 95.0 
92.4 


101.9 101.0 
106.7 | 100.5 
128.0 | 127.7 
140.7 | 140.1 | 
1.1 | 127.9 
122.2 
145.7 
12721 
07.4) 

“4 

109 9 

105. 3 | 

107.5 

117.9 | 116.9) 
106.9 | 103.1 | 
1140) 115.7) 
1122) 1122) 
118.9 | 118.6) 118 
113.2) 1129) 1128 


All foods 101.5) 19 
All fish 100.2) O11 
Bpecial metals and metal products 136.6 |*194 
etalworking machinery 149 “149 
Machinery and equipment 144.0 |*132 
Total tractors 127 
Bteel mill products 155 
Bullding materials 1m 
” Ww 
Bynthetle detergents 0) 
Refined petroleum products 112 
Fast Coast petroleum 109. 3 
Mid-continent petroleum 110, 
QGulf Coast petroleum 117 
Pacific Coast petroleum 115 
Pulp, paper and products, exel. bldg. paper 1”).0 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes 114.6 
mber and wood producta, exel. millwork | 124.3 
All commodities except farm products 116.4 1M 


— 


11 4 | 102 
1a 103 
142.7 | 120 
tis 147 
wee 
122.6 | 122 
DAF 148 
125.7 | 124 
v7 7 
wl 91 
wn 100 
104, 104 
100.3 | 100 
A. 
WM. 3 
118 
4. 3 
| 123.8 
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| Bee footnote 1, table 1)-0 * Preliminary *Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


Month and year = 
Beginning in 
month or year 


1934-30 (average) 
1947-49 (average) 


OD mm SO Se bom m OKs 


September 

October 

November 

December 153 


January! 226 
February *.. 2m) 
March ?. wn | 
April? 325 | 
May? 75 | 
June? oO | 
July? sels 425 
August? mw 
September ? wn) 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Man-<lays idle during month 


| Workers involved tn stoppages or year 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Beginning tn 


month or year Number mated work- 


| 
Percent of eatl- 
ing time 


16, 000, 000 
39, 700, 000 
38, 000, 000 
1164, 000, 000 
M, 600, 000 | 
#4, 100, 000 
0, 600, 000 
3A, 800, 000 | 
22, 000, 000 
68, 100, 000 
24, 300, 000 
72, 600, 000 


1, 130, 000 
2, 380, 000 

3, 470, 000 
4, 600, 000 

2, 170, 000 | 
1, 960, 000 |. 
3, O80, 000 | 

2 410, 000 
2, 220, 000 | 
3, 540, 000 | 
2, 400, 000 | 
1, 630, 000 | | 


2, 410, 000 

1, 820, 000 | 

1, 310, 000 
486, 000 


304, 000 
240, 000 
129, 000 

7”, 000 


56 124, 000 
45n 14, 000 
387 | 71, 000 
203 29, 000 


400, 000 

570, 000 
1, 00, 000 
2, 600, 000 
2, 600, 000 | 
3, 400, 000 
3, 200, 000 
ml Lim fe 
2, 800, 000 | 


328 SO, 000 
om) 9), 000 
4K) 164, 000 
ue) 210, 000 
575 170, 000 
700 | fw), 000 
650 78), 000 
6m) | 720, 000 


om | 240, 000 


80, 000 
125, 000 
220, 000 
410, 000 
310, 000 | 
650, 000 
0900, 000 
Win! 
430, 000 | 





| 





‘All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
various cooperating agencies, involving siz or more workers and lasting a 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “workers 
involved” and ‘‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 


shift in establishments directly involved tna stoppage. They do not measure 
the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
employees are made idle as « result of material or service shortages. 


* Preliminary 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put tn place] 





Type of construction 


Sept. Aug.*| July *| June? 


Total new construction ¢ ; |$4, 048 4,055 4.020 


Residential building (nonfarm ) 1 1,817 hl | 
New dwelling units | 1,315 | 1,370 we 
Additions and alterations 116 119 | 
Nonhousekeeping * a1 | 41 42 

Nonresidential building (nonfarm) ¢ 7 | 86719 
Industrial : 22 211 
Cc om mere jal. 

arehorises, office, and loft | 
buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- | 


Private construction 2,72 2,806 | 2,814 a4 
1, 
l 


rages | 
Other nonresidential bullding- 
Keligtous 
Fducational 
octal and recreational 
Hospital and institutional! 
M lace llaneous. . coal 
Farm construction | 
Public utilities. | 
Rallro 
Telephone and telegraph | 
Other public utilities... | 
All other private *. 
Publite construction | 
Residential eine 
Nonresidential building (other than | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


military faectiities) . 
Industrial 
F.ducational 
Hospital and institutional... 
Other nonresidentia 
Military facilities 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public service enter 
prises 
Conservation and development 
All other public 4 


121 

ma | 
a | 
ws 


5a | 
15 | 4 


Expenditures (in millions) 


1984 | 1964 


| 


May?! Apr. | Mar?) Feb* | Jan.’ | Dee. Nov. | Oct. Total | Total 


| | | ee 
$3,604 $3,282 $2,900 $2,000 $2,814 $3,002 $3,329 $3,503 ($37,577 sas, an 


2,545 | 2,306 | 2,104 2,003 | 2,072 | 2,263 | 2,358 | 2,420 | 25, 768 | 
1,490 | 1,319 | 1,185 | 1,049 | 1,122 | 1,258 | 1,208) 1,321 | 
1,270 | 1,190 | 1,085 oO | 1,040 | 1,160 | 1,175 | 1,195 

133 106 | 79 6M 71 86 | 6) 102) 

27 | 23 | 21 : 21 | 22 | 22 “4 

nn) 2 559 AN f42 552 | 564 554 | 

m3 | Ik 186 | 7 186) «184 178 170 

24 213 | 208 9 | | 192 Dw: 2 


193 | 

Pa) y y 2! 2! y 3 

“o f } K 61 

an y 77 161 | 
270 f 

AN 7 7 ‘ SS 

| 

' 

i 











16 | 3 | | 19] 
48 | if 4 ! 1 


| 
ig} i] i 10 | 12 





' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. De eo of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Bervices Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures G—, the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given pertod 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-6) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

* Preliminary. 

' Revised 

* Includes major additions and alterations 

* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 

building are included under “ Public utilities."’ 


' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 

hospital facilities — the National Hospital Program 
overs priv sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 

miseeilaneour nonbaflding items such as parks and playgrounds 

* loeludes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units, 

” Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production fuctiities, which are included in public tndustrial building). 

" Covers pr y BH owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transi 

Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memortals, 
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TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 





Value (in millions) 





Ownership and type of construction ! 1044 


Aug July June May Apr Mar ‘e Jan Dee. Nov Oct.  Bept. Aug. | Total | Total 


0 $507.0 $521.6 8728.4 8566.1 $734.2 $723.5 $657.0 $8,208. 8 $8, 470.8 


All public construction ___. $715.0 0 $1,083.90 $811.1 $774.3 $778 
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Federally owned , |} 85.1 | 
Residential building. | 
Nonresidential building -. | 35 

Educational... . 
Hospital and tnstitutional.... 
Administrative and general 
Other nonresidential buflding 
Airfield building 
Industrial... 
Troop housing. 
Warehouses__ 
All other... 
Airfields. _ 
Conservation and development. . 
Highway... 
Evectric power utilities 
All other federally owned. 
State and locally owned. 
Residential building. . 
Nonresidential butiding-. 
Educational... . 
Hospital and institutional. 
Administrative and general. 
Other nonresidential building.| 2: 
Highway... 242. 
Sewerage systems 
Water supply factlities 
Utilities... 
Electric power. 
Other utilities 
All other State and locally owned 
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‘ Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department * Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate “other” 
8 


of Labor and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U pny. 
De ment of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started, * Lease than $50,000, 


part 
principally by TVA and State highway departments. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 





Claas of construction, ownership, and 
type of ballding 


All buflding construction 
Private 


Pubtie 


New residential hullting 
New dwelling units (housekeeping only) 
Privately owned 
l-farntly 
2family 
& and ¢family 
Bor-more family 
Publicly owned 
Nonhousekeeping bulldings 
New nonresidential building 
Commerctal buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Chasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bulldings 
Community butldings 
Fducational bulltings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Carages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Publte butldings 
Pubite utilities bulldings 
All other nonresidential bulidings 


Additions, alterations, and repairs 140 


Valuation (in millions) 


1955 


Apr Mar 


$1, $41.1 | $1, 
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' These statistics on bullding construction anthorized by local building 
permits measure building activity in all localities having bullding-permit 
steme—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Buch localities (over 7,000) in- 
clude about % percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according 
to the 106) Census, The data cover both federally and nonfederally owned 
prefect Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for 
© } projects and for public housing (Federal, Btate, and local) in permit 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 
batiders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


construction undertaken by State and local governments {is reported by 
local officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag —— permit issuance 
or contract-award dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 
not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 
Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 
* Revised. 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 








Class of construction and geographie region 


uly * June? 


All bufiding construction ! 
Nort 
North Central 
Routh 
Weat 


662.2) $1,065 
476.4 
ven 6 
aa 


New dwelling units (housekeeping only) 
th t 


West 
New nonresidential bulldings 
Northeast 
North Central 
Bouth 


eat 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 
North Central 


Bouth 
West 


0 


Valuation (in milions) 


May Apr. Mar. Feb. 


$1,411 
405.3 
wo.9 
414.4 
400.5 


1, 200.6 
263.1 
354.5 
255. 6 
297. 5 
477.5 


$1, 226.7 | 
256. 3 | 
326.4 
320.1 | 
$23.9 


$1, 788.6 | $1, 228 
386.1 220 
601. 4 312 
400.0 379 
“41.0 310 

= i= 

1, 136.1 743 
1m 


1 | $1, 887.1 
412.5 
480.0 
454 

431.3 


$1, 126.8 
250. 1 
238. 6 
M11 
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' Gee table F-4, footnote | 
* Revised 


* Includes new non housekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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TABLE F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State! 





Valuation (in millions) 


State and location 


June 


All States. , 2)\ $1 O65 
Metropolitan areas *__. 1, 578 
Nonmetropolitan areas 


enn 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


coaoacse| 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 
Ilinots 
Indians 
lowa 
Kansas.. 


o= 
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cceew 
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“~ swnowew 
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22one 
2urce 


Kentucky 
Loulsiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


2a 
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Michigan 
Minnesota 
M ississippi 
M iasour! 
Montana 
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Nebraska 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota. 
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West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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! See table F-d, footnote 1. 
9 Revised. E 
§ Comprised of 164 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census, 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ' 





First quarter. 
January .. 
February 
March 

Becond quarter. 
April 

ay... 
June 

Third quarter 
July 
Auguat 
September 

Fourth quarter 
October 
November 
December 

F iret quarter 


Second quarter 
April 
May 
June 
Third quarter 
uly 
August 
Septem ber 
Fourth quarter 
October 
November 
December 
First quarter 
January 
February 
Mareh 
Second quarter* 
April 
uf 4) 
June ¢ 
Third quarter ' 
July 
Augueat’ 
September 7 


--« 1, 396, 000 


1,091, 0 
1, 127, 000 
1, 103, 800 
1, 220, 400 
27, 100 
72, 100 
70, 20 
105, 800 
324, 300 
111, 400 
108, 300 
14, 
ms, 000 
, 700 
4, 200 
06, 100 
237, 400 
w, 100 
41,00 
5, 800 
246, 800 
fH), 400 
75, 20 
95, 200 
432, 700 
107, 700 
108, 500 
116, 0 
346, 000 
114, 000 
114, 300 
116, 700 
304, 4D 
110, 700 
104, 600 
won 
21. 200 
7. 0 
ao) 
114. 800 
v4, 10 
ym 
yee 
14, BOO 
S41, 000 
114, 000 
WZ “” 
114, 000 


Privately 
owned 


1, 362, 200 
1, 03), 100 
1, (4, 500 
1, 004, 300 
1, D1, 700 
ZA, 100 
4, 2 
73,9 
O, lop 
315,000 
107, 400 
105, 600 
102, 000 
2, 700 
, 400 
v2, 200 
#2, 100 
7M, 1 
#), 100 
70, 
4, 00 
232, 2) 
65, 100 
73, 0 
4, an 
326, 0 
106, 500 
107, 40 
112, 0 
3340, HD 
12,000 
114, 000 
113, 400 
304, 700 
110, 
103, 300 
#Y, G00 
288, 000 
87, 300 
a7, 0 
112. 800 
397, 000 
1), wm) 
15, 10 
141, 400 
7, on 
114, 20 
171, 70 
111,700 


Number of new dwelling units started 


Publiely 
owned 


ee a 


Metro 
politan 
places 


1,021, 600 
776, 800 


74, #0 
803, 500 


politan 


Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) ® 


Privately 


Publicly 
owned owned 


Total 


$11, 788,595 $11, 418, 371 
9,800,802 9, 184, 1 

10, 38,983 = 9, 708, 276 

10, 488,003 10, 181, 185 

12, 300, 200 

2, 183, 710 

610, 344 


374, 400 
314, 40 
332, 106 
300, 300 
323, hw 
72, 700 
>), a 
22, 00 
2, 000 
SA, 200 
31,000 
77,20) 
ym a) 
77,20 
2,20 (?) 
25, 900 (?) 
26, 100 (®) 
A, 2 
26, 300 (4) 
72,000 a” 
15, 900 (?) 
“2,00 47,400 
16,700 13,000 
21,700 14,300 
24,100 = 21, 100 
8,700 8667, 30 
230 8621, 700 
31,400 21,00 
7000) «24.000 
3,20 72,50 
24,000 «125, MO 
31,700 24,800 
33,000 22,400 
79,100 «55,900 
0, 21,90 
277,000 «19,000 
40 15,500 
0.500 54, 100 
00 16,000 
000 16, 0 
om Bo 
0000 89.700 108, 600 
20. 260 d 44, 700 
7, 400 


7 aw v ”) 
20, 800 4, 0 


2 
fs 


355 
SRSISERSESESSRLSSY 


=B 


Bs 


RRonBRRSS 


#2 


ee 
a ee a 


PrPPrrr 


PHEPrrr 


sa 
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24, 128 
), 912 
31, SaO 
9, 080 
10, 802 
12, O18 





'The data shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory saeeommodations, tratlers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing, if permanent 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports (adjusted 
for lapeed permite and for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-ssuing places, and 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards 

Beginning with January 1054 data, the estimating techniques for the pri- 
vately owned segment of the housing starts series were revised to combine 
(1) & monthly reporting system expanded to include almost all bullding- 
permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of Lotal nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more 
efficient operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The 
new sertes is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and ruralbnonfarm distribution shown previously is replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates Bata on type of structure 


new ser and are available on request 
The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to sampling In the 


a _— K-, rental-type structures) are continued from the old to the 


nonpermit seginent ts such that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all nonpermit areas would 
result in a total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 and 102,000. For 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the relative error 
is sornewhat larger. 

? Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for periods before January 
104 are available upon request. Annual metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
location data not available before 1950; monthly figures not available before 
1953, regional data not available before January 1954. 

' Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in 
dividual projects, 

‘ Housing peak year 

Leas than 8) units. 

* Revised. 

’ Preliminary 

* Not yet avatiable 
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New Publications Available 


Bulletins for Sale 


Order BLS Bulletins from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money order payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. Sales offices for BLS 
Bulletins are also maintained at four of the Bureau's Regional Offices: New England, 
Mid-Atlantic, North Central, and Western. (See inside front cover for the addresses 


of these offices.) 


No. 1183: Retail Prices of Food, 1953-54. 30 cents. 


Subject Index to Volume 77, Monthly Labor Review, January to 
December 1954. 20 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


copies are furnished without cost as long as supplics permit. Write to 


Bingle 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or 
to the nearest Regional Office of the Bureau (for address of the appropriate Regional 


Office, see inside front cover). 


BLS Report No. 90: Plant operation report for the manufacture of . . . 
Fish Netting, June 1955. 28 pp. 


BLS Report No. 91: Plant operation report for the manufacture of . . . 
Rubber Sole Fabric Shoes, June 1955. 28 pp. 


BLS Report No. 94: Impact of a Full Mobilization Program on the 
Occupational Composition of the Aircraft Engine and Parts In- 
dustry, August 1955. 91 pp. 


Wholesale Price Index (1947-49=100). Relative Importance of Indi- 
vidual Commodities, December 1954. Based on 1952-53 Weight 


Diagram. August 1955. 20 pp. 
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